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and economy of tractor farming over horse farming. A plot runs through this three- 

reel picture embodying four principal characters. A tractor farmer, Ora Sells, lives 
across the road from his good friend and neighbor, Wilbur Hall, who has always prided him- 
self on his good horses, and has steadfastly refused to purchase a tractor. Ora Sells has a 
daughter, Rose, who is engaged to Wilbur Hall’s son, Frank. 


et is a new three-reel feature picture which illustrates, by comparison, the advantages 


The young man is mechanically inclined and has become disgusted with the hard and 
unprofitable work connected with farming with horses. He has almost decided to leave the 
farm unless his father purchases a tractor and some modern power machinery. He has a 
staunch ally in Ora Sells, who has been trying, by suggestion, to convince Hall that a tractor 
would be a wise and economical investment. Most of the subtitles represent conversation of 
these four characters and bring out clearly the advantages and increased results to be ob- 
tained from the use of power machinery. 


This educational motion picture is printed on standard 35 mm. non-inflammable stock. 
The film is loaned free, provided the recipient agrees to pay transportation charges both ways, 
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ings and the total attendance. 
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HE primary object of this dis- 

cussion is to give to parents 
and teachers some direction and 
control over the experiences 01 
boys and girls as they go through 
our educational system. 

The idea to be presented here ts 
based largely upon the plan used 
by Benjamin Franklin's father tn 
guiding his son to a knowledge oi 
various occupations. On many oc 
casions Benjamin Franklin was 
taken by his father to see the 
making of a newspaper, the build 
ing of a house, the activities of 
the wharves and shipbuilding so 
that the boy would have some 
first-hand knowledge of those ac- 
tivities before he reached the age 
when. he must decide the oc- 
cupation for the rest of his lite. 
The real reason, however, was to 
thwart the son’s desire to go to 
sea. Consequently, Benjamin 
Franklin had a knowledge of th 
general activities of mankind far 
beyond that held by other boys 
or young men of his age. It 1s not 
necessary for us to prove that 
3enjamin Franklin became a 
great statesman because of this 
interest which the father took im 
the training of his son, but par 
ents and teachers who did not 
have such guidance and attention 
at the hands of their parents or 
of their teachers know too well 
the handicap which has come to 
them through being unaware of 
the activities of other people. 
Some people, who go through 
these experiences accidentally 
and make these exceptional con- 
tacts by chance, profit as thor- 
oughly as if the process had been 
On the other hand, 
an intentional program carried on 


intentional. 


Editor’s Note—A paper real at a recent 
meeting of the visual education section of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association 


The School Journey 


S. O. RorEM 


Superintendent of Schools, Lebanon, Pa. 


through a period of years by the 
parents or by the school will fur- 
nish a better general idea of the 
world’s activity than a disinter- 
ested accidental contact can pos- 
sibly produce. . 

Such contacts as are mentioned 
below can profitably be duplicat- 
ed by the school (if the parent 
has already been interested 
enough to supply them) or they 
may be duplicated by the parent 
(if the school has been interested 
enough in the children of the 
community to offer a definite pro- 
gram of this kind) This plan 
arises out of a concern and inter- 
est in the progress which boys 
ind girls make during their years 
of school attendance 

Throughout the entire school 
course the spoken purpose of edu- 
cation is to put a child quickly in 
touch with the experiences which 
he will meet as he goes from the 
school classrooms \ny educa- 
tional activity which we can add 
outside the elassroom will serve 
First, it 


will keep the child’s mind active 


in two particular ways. 


in thinking about and talking 
about real experiences which he 
encounters outside the classroom. 
Secondly, it will bring to the 
child’s attention the fact that the 
work of the classroom and the 
work of real life actually go hand 
in hand. Any outline of outside 
activity or additional contacts 
which can contribute real activity 
along with the concentrated in- 
formation and facts of our class- 
room textbooks will stimulate 
greater alertness on the part of 
the pupil while he is in school. 
The pupil will happily say, “I saw 
that ;” 
that;” “This book does not tell 


‘IT have seen a place like 


all the interesting facts about it :” 


‘l have 
work ;” “] 
do it that 
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seen these people at 
asked a man why they 


way;” “My father and 


mother took me there; “I have 


a relative 


who works in that 


city ;” “We have some post cards 


and souve 


that place 
1 


nirswhichwe bought at 


* Ti bring them to 


school tomorrow 

\ny plan tor school excursio1 
or outside contacts of this ki 
will intentionally cut into the reg 
ular number of classroon ul 
vhich teacher sj | 
pupils in anv subject is tit 


on the oth 
SOT] 


iriou 


which oce 


er hand, is 


l¢ proporti ! mou 


s classroom { tie 
unreason: 
leoretical stu 


upies one hundred pet 


cent of the investigation time cai 


not he as 
ment of tit 
viven t 
tion or ol 


tion about 


my earner 


in out-of 


profitable as an allot 
ne in which a proportio1 
o the practical appli 
servation of the situ 

which the the Ory 


|. For that rea m1, 1f tel 


| the school time is spent 


school application an 


observation of facts hich hay: 
been studied during ninety pe 
cent of the time in school. t] 
result vill doubtless he bette 


than one 


hundred percent of the 


time spent in classroom repet 
tions. This means that in a school 
year ot one hundred sixty, on 


hundred « 
days, sixte 
days coul 


side cont: 


ighty, or two hundr 


etl, eighteen, twenty 
l be used for these out 


icts each year vithout 


any appreciable loss in the effi 


ciency ot 


and with 


the classroom. work 


a chance for an appre 


ciable gain in the understanding 


and aware 


pupils. 


‘ness of the classroom 


The suggested outline fits the 


are 
fir: 
ba 


en 


an 
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school activities as closely as pos- 
sible. In grade one the children 
are learning to read from their 
first story books. The stories are 
based primarily upon the experi- 
ences which children encounter 
day by day and new sets of ele- 
mentary readers are bringing this 
experience into their pages in in- 
creasing proportions. The au- 
thors build further upon the nat- 
ural interest of children in ani- 
mals and birds. Many a child who 
has never seen a cow or a pig or 
a goat reads the stories with only 
half the delight which he could 
have if he were allowed to make 
a trip to some farm where these 
animals can be seen. Fully half 
of the children in the first grade 
in a large city have not seen do- 
mestic animals. For that reason 
any influence which can be used 
to bring the child into contact 
with a real farm, with real ani- 
mals, and real farmers will imme- 
diately enlighten the_ stories 
which he reads about animals. 
Further, some of the stories deal 
with wild animals such as bears, 
tigers, lions, eagles. Any influ- 
ence which can be brought about 
to put the child in touch with the 
animal cages of the circus, or the 
zoo, or the mounted animals at 
a museum of inatural history 
would have untold value for the 
child who is reading stories daily 
about these animals. These two 
excursions apply to first grade 
only, but they vitalize the first 
grade vocabulary which is contin- 
ued throughout the entire life of 
the child. No one would assume 
that this concludes the outside 
contact which is to be required 
for bringing the student in con- 
tact with a// life. For that reason 
the child’s attention can be 
brought vigorously into such oth- 
er immediate life activities as sup- 


ply of shelter, sources of food and 


clothing, manners of producing 
and transporting supplies which 
are needed by people who do not 
produce them, social and govern- 
mental organizations, historical 
information concerning their 
community and their important 
surroundings, and actual contact 
with places far removed from 
their ordinary sources of activity. 

This accompanying graded 
schedule is based as nearly as 
possible upon the logical require- 
ments of each school grade from 
one to twelve. However, the plan 
must remain a growing, un-stere- 
typed outline which may be con- 
stantly changed, clarified and im- 
proved. As an approach toward 
some sound and worthy plan, the 
outline presented below is offered 
as a course in outside contacts, 
definitely suggested and definite 
ly recommended 

From grades seven to twelve 
(as may be seen by the outline) 
the journeys are practically inde 
pendent of the school direction. 
[In fact, the merit of these jour- 
neys in the upper grades increases 
in proportion to the number of 
parents who will accompany the 
children to these places. Summer 
] 


time and week-ends are the prop- 


er times for these excursions. Va- 
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cations, and visits to-felatives in 
distant places, may probably be 
planned to fit this outline if par- 
ents know that most pupils will 
visit or re-visit these places dur- 
ing a particular grade-year. (For 
example, a boy has two uncles in 
Pennsylvania—one near Pitts- 
burgh and one near Philadelphia. 
He can visit only one. He chooses 
the opportunity to see Pitts- 
burgh because he has seen Phila- 
delphia several times before.) 


It is too much to expect that all 
the children of a class will have 
had opportunity to make the trips 
suggested, but it is likely that 
more than half of the pupils in 
erades seven to twelve will have 
visited one or more of the places 
mentioned ; especially so, if public 
announcement is made of such a 
plan as this. However, a defi- 
nite use must be made of the data 
relating to these visits and special 
use must be made of the persons 
who have visited one or more places. 


Little museums can be estab- 
lished out of the specimens and 
souvenirs which pupils leave in 
any particular grade and a Libra- 
ry-Note-Book can be made up by 
pupils as their contribution to fu- 


ture classes. 


SCHOOL EXCURSION PROGRAM 
Motivated Contacts within the State and Nation, designed to awaken pupils 
to a knowledge of the world and ils activities. 


Grade Standard 
Contact Extra-Contact 
I FARM CIRCUS 
County or Animal Tent 
Private 


II HOMES BUILDING 


Fine Construction 
Poor Houses, Barns 
Average Bird Houses 


Animal Homes 


II MARKETS— FOOD AND 
STORES CLOTHING 
Indoor and Dairy, Bakery 
Outdoor Shoe Factory 


17 | 11 
Silk Mill, ete 


Visual and Expressional 
Contact 


Domestic Animals 

Wild Animals 

Domestic Poultry 
Uncommon Birds 

Common Flowers 

Common Trees 

Homes 

Strange Houses 

Foreign Homes 

Building Houses 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Animal Homes 

Milk, Our Important Food 
Preparing Foods 

Market Foods 

Necessary Clothing 

Hats, Gloves, Hosiery 
Trading and Merchandising 


ager es eS i i 
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[V 


TRANSPORTA- HIGHWAYS 

TION Canals, Power 
Depot—Garage Houses, Stables, 
Gas, Water, Elec- Garages 
tricity, Horse, 


Steam 
V MANAGING CITY PLACES 
OUR AFFAIRS Playgrounds 
City Hall Parks 
Court House Old Buildings 
Hospitals Jails 
Public Library Historic Places 
Junior High 
Senior High 
VI THE NEARBY NEARBY SIGHTS 
WORLD Anything within 
Towns twenty-five or 
Institutions thirty miles 
Communities 
People 
Places 
VII STATE HISTORY STATE PLACES 
Capitol Local Industries 
Library Mountain Trips 
Srate Building Nearby Places 
Independence Hall Summer Resorts 
Gettysburg, etc. Historical Trips 
VIII NATIONAL OCCUPATIONS 
BUSINESS Silk Mills 
Department Stores Steel Mills 
Machine Shops Mines 
Railroad Yards Quarries 
Loading Docks Factories 
City Production 
Centers 
IX NATIONAL SPECIAL 
ENTERPRISE SCHOOLS 
Local Evidences Agriculture 
of State Govern- Commerce 
ment Professions 
Fine High 
Schools 
State Universities 
Nearby Colleges 
National Institu- 
tions 
Forest Reserves 
X LARGE CITIES CITY HEALTH 
Philadelphia Water Supply 
Pittsburgh Sewerage 
New York Public Utilities 
Chicago Health Utilities 
Cleanliness 
XI NATIONAL LOCAL- 
CAPITAL NATIONAL 
Capitol Buildings 
White House Post Office 
Treasury Federal Court 
Mount Vernon Colonial Traces 
Arlington Early Local 
Cemetery History 
XII WORLD EXPERIENCES 
WONDERS Long Hike 


Ocean or Lake Trip 
Airplane Trip 
Trip to Cuba, 
Canada, Mexico 


Niargara Falls 
Natural Bridge 
Yosemite Valley 
Yellowstone Park 
Mammoth Cave, 
etc. 


Travelling with Loads 
Foreign Travel 
Modern Travel 
Air-Craft 
Communication 
Thought Recording 


Managing Ourselves 
Education 

Recreation 

Health and Sanitation 
Government 

Science and Exploration 


Our Nearby Surroundings 
The Fields 

The Crops 

Roads and Bridges 
Specialized Products 
Social Life and Its 
Organization 


Early Evidences 

National Places of Interest 
Facts About State 

Capitol Buildings 

State Buildings and Institutions 
State Places of Interest 


National Commerce 

State Industries 

Occupations for Men 
Occupations for Women 
Professional Preparation 
Business and Trade Preparation 


Constitution and State Right 

State Plan of Government 

Fine Public Schools 

Great Universities 
(Columbia, Stanford, Chicago) 

National Railways and Highways 
(National routes) 

National Parks and Waterways 
(Conservation) 


New York 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Los Angeles 
Denver 

New Orleans 


Washington City 

White House 

Mt. Vernon and Arlington 
The Capitol Building 
Washington, Lincoln 

The Treasury, Mint, etc. 


Great Water Falls 
National Parks 
Nature’s Freaks 
(Grand Canyon, Mammoth 

Cave, etc.) 
Mountains and Valleys 
Smithsonian Institute 
Museums and Galleries 
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In the third column of the out- 
line some mention is made of 
“visual and expressional” contact. 
To that end, collections of mate- 
rial of various kinds should be 
brought into the classroom as a 
preparation for these outside con- 
tacts and as review of these out- 
side contacts after pupils have re- 
turned from their journeys to the 
classrooms. Collections of pic- 
tures, clippings from magazines, 
libraries of books which deal with 
various topics or which have illus- 
trations of value relating to the 
particular discussions and investi- 
gations at hand will serve for this 
particular purpose in the absence 
of all other visual aids. However, 
the new type of film roll with the 
daylight projector furnishes a 
constant collection of visual ma- 
terial which can be used at any 
time by any number of teachers 
within the school system on a 
regular schedule. For instance, in 
grade one there should be avail- 
able several sets of pictures or 
film rolls of the regular size con- 
taining thirty to fifty pictures of 
farm animals, wild animals, birds, 
flowers, trees, crops, grains, and 
For other grades there 


>» | 


the like. 


should be collections of pictures 
relating to homes, construction of 


1omes, cannibal homes, Eskimo 
homes, and the like. There 
should be pictures relating 
to the sources food, 


clothing; relating to the various 
kinds of staple products such .s 
cotton, wool, leather, rubber; so 
that children shall become aware 
of the activities which are neces- 


$s 
ordinary 


sary to produce these 


commodities with which they 
come in daily contact. \Vith this 
in mind we have collected as good 


a list of rolls of this kind 
can find at present for the use of 


as we 


the Lebanon public schools. At 
present the total number of rolls 
(Concluded on page 155 
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Some Principles on the Use of Visual Methods in Higher Education 


N application of the genera 

principles (which were dis- 
cussed in the last issue) it may 
be said that our problem in 
higher education is first, to 
determine what are the essential 
concrete experiences required for 
the understanding of each sub- 
ject and each topic or phase of 
each subject. The teacher of his- 
tory or of archaeology, for exam- 
ple, must know how far it is nec- 
essary for the student to be able 
to picture the mode of dress, the 
houses or other buildings, the 
tools, the machinery, the modes 
of transportation, or other objects 
which characterize various hi 
torical periods in order to enable 
the student to understand these 
periods and the development of 
the one from the other. For an 
understanding of the industrial 
revolution, for example, just how 
detailed and accurate knowl 
edge of the machinery, the build 
ings, the railroads, the ships and 
the means of communication must 
the student have in order to un- 
derstand this historical epoch? 
The teacher of Egyptian, Greek, 
or Roman archaeology must ask 
the same question regarding his 
subject. Similarly, the teacher of 
geology, of geography, or of as 
tronomy. Even the teacher of 
the more abstract sciences, such 


as sociology, and psychology, 
must make a similar inquiry re- 
garding his subject. What are the 
concrete experiences which lie at 
the foundation of the generaliza- 
tions in these subjects? How far 
may we rely upon the common 
place experiences of mankind and 
how far must these be supple 


mented by specific Iditio1 


FRANK N. FREEMAN 
Concluded from the April issue) 


»? What observations, 
excursions, or experiments is it 
desirable for the student to under- 
take in order to give him the ex- 
perience which he needs? How 
may objects and events be de- 
scribed or pictured to the student 
to serve as a substitute for his 
own experience? 

The second item of >ractical ap- 
plication consists in it quiring or 
investigating which of che neces- 
sary forms of preliminary experi- 
ence the student is likely to have 
had and which must be supplied 
o him. Some of these earlier ex- 
periences may have -been gained 

mal education and some of 
them may have been gained 
through the child’s everyday ac- 


tivities. The solution of this prob- 


1 
| 


lem is, of course. greatly compli- 
cated by the diversity of previous 


riences which the students 


4 


Not only their every- 
experiences but their educa- 
have differed enormously. 
Some have 


traveled widely and 


not at all. The homes have 


ided a rich and varied experi- 
nce for some, and a very meager 


The best 


then, is to strike a 


xperience for others. 
ve can do, 
‘cough average which will be 
neither 
meager’ or the richest experience 


the members of the group. It 


at the point of the most 


is probably better to err some- 


what on the side of providing too 


1 


rather than too little foun- 
experience. 

[he third general question in 

lication is to determine the 


‘ 2 
DEST methods revi 


supplying the 
necessary experience when we 
letermined what that expe 


is. Suppose, for example, 


that the instructor in physio- 
graphy decides that the members 
of his class must have an ac- 
quaintance of a concrete sort with 
glaciers, their appearance, form, 
location and movement. He might 
attempt to supply this experience 
by taking them to a place where 
a glacier is and examining it at 
first hand. In some places this 
might be a feasible method. He 
might next show them a motion 
picture, or he might show them a 
series of slides, or stereographs; 
or he might rely upon sketches 
which he himself traced on the 
blackboard. Again, the teacher 
of literature might make up his 
mind that some more direct ex- 
perience than that which is gain- 
ed from reading is desirable in or- 
der to give the student an ade- 
quate understanding of a play. 
For this purpose, he might show 
pictures of actors, actresses, and 
stages; he might direct the class 
to a motion picture; he might 
have them attempt a dramatic 
performance of the play ; he might 
have them put the play on the 
stage themselves, or construct a 
puppet show. We are here con- 
cerned particularly with methods 
commonly put under the head of 
visual education. We are led then 
to a consideration of the next 
topic. 
The Requirements of Various Visual 
Devices 

I should hesitate to make some 
of the rather trite comments I 
am making did I not feel that the 
principles which I am suggesting 
are still often disregarded. The 
first requirement of a device of 
visual education, for example, is 


that it should be suited to its 
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object. This be illustrated 


by comparison of still pictures 


may 


and motion pictures; neither of 
these is better than the other. 
One is better for some purposes, 
and the other is better for other 
purposes; and yet we find some- 
times that each is used for pur- 
poses that would be better served 
by the other. The still picture is 
better than the motion picture 
where it is necessary to make a 
careful, analytical study of an ob- 
ject. The motion picture is bet- 
ter than the still picture when it 
is desirable to learn how an action 
is performed, or how a machine 
works. Even for these purposes, 
however, it is sometimes desir- 
able to supplement the motion 
picture by a still picture in order 
that the position of the actor or 
of the machine at typical stagesin 
the performance may be studied 
carefully. In some cases, the ob- 
ject, should not only be seen, but 
should be handled so that it may 
be turned around and viewed 
from various points of view and 
so that the form, 
smoothness, 


hardness, 
weight and so on 
may be directly apprehended. 

The second requirement is 
economy. ‘This requirement may 
be easily overestimated, but it is 
worthy of consideration. Nearly 
all educational institutions suffer 
from limitations of funds and a 
device which is economical will 
win acceptance much more read- 
ily than one which is expensive. 

Perhaps a more important con- 
sideration is the ease and conven- 
ience of handling the device. A 
motion picture projector which 
can be easily threaded, for ex- 
ample, is preferable to one which 
requires more practice and skill 
to thread. 

These principles a re common- 
place. Perhaps a more important 
principle is that a device is useful 


for college instructors in propor- 
tion as it enables the instructor 
himself to prepare new material 
for it. The subjects of instruction 
in college are much less standard- 
ized or stereotyped than those in 
the lower schools. One instructor 
does not duplicate the practice of 
another instructor, nor does he 
follow the same practice from 
year to year. New material in 
each subject is continually being 
produced. The college instructor 
who is to keep up-to-date must 
present this new material to his 
class. A set of slides or motion 
picture film ten years old is likely 
to be hopelessly out of date. The 
institution 


cannot aftord to be 


continually purchasing a 
amount of new instructional ma- 


teral. This is probably the reason 


large 


that college instructors do not 
make more use of the convention- 
al types of visual material than 
they do. Materials which can be 
produced by the instructor are 
greatly to be preferred. 
Form of Organization 

It is desirable at all levels in 
the school, but particularly in the 
college or university, that the vis- 
ual material presented be pro- 
duced in flexible form of organi- 
zation. Material in the form of 
lessons or of lectures is of very 
little use. The instructor organ- 
izes his own course and plans his 
Material which is 
organized in large units is diffi- 
cult to fit in to course 
prepared by the instructor. The 
material should consist of basic 


material 


own lectures. 


such a 


which could fit into a 
variety of courses organized in 
various ways. The order should 
not be prescribed. The classifica- 
tion of material should not be 
A study of the 


variations in the mode of presen- 


predetermined. 


tation of different college instruc- 
tors in the same subject reveals 
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Whether or 
not this variety is desirable, it is 


an infinite variety. 


an existing fact and the organiza- 
tion of visual material should be 
such as to make it adaptable to 
a variety of courses. 
Conclusion 
The principles which I have 
laid down make it clear that the 
problem of providing visual mate- 
rial for instruction in higher in- 
stitutions is somewhat different 
that of 


material for the elementary school 


from providing similar 
or the high school. The needs of 
the student are different because 
of his greater range of experience 
and level of understanding. The 
the 
more varied and require more 


demands of instructors are 
flexibly organized material. In 
spite of these facts, I believe that 
there is large demand for the 
preparation of suitable material 
for use in colleges and universi- 
ties even though this demand 
may be largely unrealized. A 
careful survey of college courses 
would probably reveal the fact 
that the students flounder about 
because a subject is presented at 
a level of abstractness beyond the 
preparation of the student. The 
failure to provide suitable con- 
crete experience is due partly to 
inertia and partly to the fact that 
the instructor is unaware of the 
problem. An experimental study 
of the problem in various college 
courses would undoubtedly indi- 
the 


need to be filled and would dem- 


cate where are gaps which 
onstrate the desirability of a con- 
siderable extension of visual edu- 
cation in higher institutions of 
learning. 
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IT may be sately premised that 


all motion pictures have educa- 


tional value. The degree, how- 


ever small, is a matter for the de 


termination of those competen 


to judge. It is inconceivable that 


there exists a picture so lacking 
in truth that it does not, in one 
scene at least, give a correct vis- 
ual first impression or correctly re- 
fresh the knowledge of the view- 


er, or accurately call into play 


some mental faculty the exercise 


of which we can properly place in 


the sphere of education. If the 


picture can cause the mind to 


make one educational gesture, 


then we must admit that it has 


educational value. 
In the educational sphere, the 
motion picture is but the most 


n ancl it 


oht has 


recent development of 
method. The sense of si 
ever been the guiding beacon for 
the pilgrims of educational prog- 
ress. Psychologists tell us that 
eighty per cent of all information 
and knowledge is gained through 
this sense. The eye is the 


1 
observant and retentive of the 


sense organs. [Educators in all 
parts of the world agree that the 
visual method of instruction is 
the only certain way to convey to 
the child an accurate mental im- 
age. 

According to the best author- 
ties visual education began in the 
Stone Age, when paleolithic men 
hewed out their picture writings 
on the walls of caves. It was not 
a well developed educational pro- 
gram but it was, nevertheless, an 
expression of ideas in pictorial 
form—and that, briefly, is a defi- 
nition of visual education. 

It is reported that in Ancient 
India drew 


teachers pictures in 


Dac 


t¢ 


Si¢ 


)j 


sf 


ighout the early 


{ 


1 


lucation is very 


( 
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nd to illustrate their les- 


We find other evidences of 


of visual aids in education 


histories oi 


s in many parts of the 


In the seventeenth cen- 


omenius, an educator, def- 


states the educational 


ple: “Children must learn 
ly from words, but also 
objects along with words.” 


rated text book, 


lucation itself 


he who also issued the first 
“Orbis Pic- 
Illustrated), 
three hundred 


The World 
h contained 
vood-cuts It is evident 
tory that vis 
nearly as old 


\nd now, in 


ge, the motion picture seems 


ine 


L>¢ 


t 
\ 


npressions and 


ion pictures can 


‘d to revolutionize illustra- 
dagogy. 

standard- 
make 


uniform, lasting 


them 
complete, 


pecific. By them the abstract 


resent. 


( xpended 


be granted 


] 
(I 


vith many 


1ade concrete 


+, and the ab- 
past can be brought into 
Countless amounts 
trouble and money have 

producers to 
e Arctic and Sahara wastes, 


Alps, the 


of tropical jungles, the pal- 


the 


nnacies of 


; 


royalty, and the huts of 
nd unknown peoples. It 


that, in many 


] 1 


is has been done merely 


realism to some fanciful 


~ 
lucationally valueless sce 


Neverthels ss, it has provid- 
the viewers vicarious ex 
es of travel and associa 


per yp] 


ies of the 
Thus we can see that mo- 


tion pictures can bring to the 


‘lassi oom object : 


and scenes 


h would be impossible of di- 
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Educational Value of Motion Pictures 


University of California, Los Angeles 


rect examination by the student 
body. 

Motion pictures can bring to 
the classrooms, faithful represen- 
tation of objects which are too 
large, too rare, too expensive, too 
dangerous or otherwise inconven- 
ient. To a greater extent than any 
still representation they are able 
to present objects as they actually 
exist, move and have their being. 
They overcome time and space. 
Through them rapid processes can 
be slowed down and analyzed; 
slow processes can be accel- 
erated, inanimate objects can be 
made. animate; and, dead facts 
can be made to live. 

Scientific experiments and dem- 
onstrations performed with ideal 
equipment and under the best 
possible conditions and difficult 
but highly instructive operations 
performed in a clinic, can, by 
means of motion pictures, be re- 
peated indefinitely anywhere and 
at small expense. The formation 
of mountains and canyons of this 
world, and the movements of the 
bodies of this universe can be pre- 
sented widely to students by 
means of films or animated draw- 
ings and models. 

Attention can be concentrated 


and held and the memory more 


leeply impressed by a moving 
‘mage projected on a brightly i- 
luminated screen in a darkened 
room than by ordinary teaching 
methods. Motion pictures bring 
life into the The 


whole world is brought to the pu- 


schoolroom. 


pil to expand his experience. In- 
stead of reading an abstract coid 
and distant account of his lesson, 
the pupil lives it—he learns eas- 
effi- 
proper 


ily, pleasantly, accurately, 


ciently and vividly. By 
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directive instruction by the teach- 
er after the film has been seen the 
lesson may be instilled into the 
consciousness of the pupil to a 
far greater degree than by the 
older method. It must be realized 
that motion pictures as visual 
aids are in absolute dependence 
upon the outside directive agency 
of the teacher. Very few agree 
with Edison that the film will 
eventually displace the teacher. 
As long as individual differences 
among pupils exist, it will remain 
impossible to dispense instruction 
from the film or from the book 
without necessary adaption made 
by an educated teacher.  Free- 
man says that “moving pictures 
should be so devised as to fur- 
nish to the teacher otherwise in- 
accessible raw material of in- 
struction but should leave the or- 
ganization of the teaching unit 
largely to the teacher.” Aaron 
Horn goes further than this. His 
position is that a motion picture, 
if well constructed, should not 
present a hodge-podge of stimuli 
but should select those stimuli 
which are relevant to the situation 
presented. He says: “Through 
its organization sequence of stim- 
uli, it creates a determining ten- 
dency in the child which enables 
him to link up his impressions in 
a unified whole. A moving pic- 
ture should furnish more than the 
raw materials of instruction—it 
should furnish as far as it can the 
organization of the lesson as 
well.” 

From the day motion pictures 
were first shown to a group of 
scientific men, they were heralded 
as the most important education- 
al vehicle of modern times. They 
have always appealed to the 
showmen, rather 
have 


masses; but 
than the school teachers, 
been the ones to profit by them. 
Entertainment and profit stand 


out as the preeminent goal of the 
former, while a more serious aim 
prompts the latter. 

Generally speaking, pictures 
are produced for adult patrons 
and it is quite reasonable and 
proper that it should be so. Those 
who go to the theatre after a bad 
day in office, kitchen or shop must 
be entertained. It would be obvi- 
ously unfair to say that all adult 
themes are harmful to children 
and that many adult themes may 
not be enjoyed profitably by the 
whole family. It is known that 
motion pictures do possess edu- 
cational: powers and values and 
that they do produce educational 
effects. The responses in children 
are so subtle and so inexplicable 
that it is not always possible to 
draw definite and unimpeachable 
conclusions. We can however de- 
termine the influences that are 
exerted upon many sides of the 
development of children by cer- 
tain types of film and we can rec- 
ommend the exclusion of them 
from the motion picture experi- 
ence of the child. 

To properly weigh the educa- 
tional values in motion pictures 
we must finally advert to the con- 
crete illustration. Individual films 
or a particular type of film must 
be analyzed and classified. In the 
belief of the writer, motion pic- 
tures may be classified into those 
that are (1) primarily education- 
al, (2) educational but not pri- 
marily so, (3) primarily recrea- 
tional. In the first class are to 
be found not alone those films 
that have been produced for pri- 
mary and secondary school use 
but also those that have been pro- 
duced through the educational de- 
partments of nation and state and 
of large commercial concerns. 
The second class contains those 
films that have pedagogic merit, 
though the intent of the producer 
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was to give a recreational film. 
[t also includes those pictures 
where there has been a conscious 
intent on the part of the producer 
to incorporate, though secondary 
to the main theme, certain edu- 
cational features. The third class 
includes those films in which such 
values are of a negligible quality, 
and those where such values are 
so intermingled with negative 
values as to preclude their use for 
educational purposes. 

The true purpose and spirit of 
the first class is pointed out clear- 
ly by Dr. Thomas E. Finegan of 


Eastman Teaching Films. He 
states :—‘‘Motion pictures have 


been so universally used since 
their beginning as a means of en- 
tertainment that in the great ma- 
jority of attempts to adapt them 
to use of the schools the enter- 
been carried 


tainment idea has 


over in them. The story and the 
drama are factors of great power 
in educational processes and es- 
pecially with children of the low- 
Where this 
is resorted to, it 


er grades. form of 
instruction 
should be presented by the mas- 
ters in story telling and in the 
dramatic field. But all the work 
of the schools should not be ad- 
ministered upon entertainment or 
dramatic lines. - 

“Films should not be made pri- 
marily to entertain children or 
to exert a dramatic power over 
them. They should be made with 
the intent to present accurate 
viewpoints and pictures of actual 
conditions representative of our 
The 
dominant tone and spirit of the 
film should be to present ideas, 


to reveal processes, to clarify sit- 


social and economic life. 


uations, to represent actualities— 
to instruct.” 

The first class may be divided 
under several subheads according 


(Concluded on page 155) 
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Safety Messages Five Hundred 
Feet Underground 

\ unique method of stressing 
a safety message to mine workers 
is described in a recent issue of 
the “Executives Service Bulletin” 
published the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company Itis a 
perfect example of visual instruc- 

applied 


industrial satety. 


tion as to the problem of 
Excerpts from 
the article ill be of interest to 


our readers 


Five hundred feet below the surface 
of Bonne Missour 1 large 
amphitheater dug it of the bterra- 
nean soil | the Saint Joseph Lead 
Company, as a part of its mining opera- 
ons As enters t rea f 
this amp! from t shaft that 

1 


leads to the ground above, his attention 


is attracted t 1 large brilliantly il- 
luminated screen, located at what would 
be the stage of the auditorium. On 
f metal and 


this screen, whi is made « 


twelve feet square, some characteristic 


and pertinent safety message to the 


miners stands out vividly in the sur- 
rounding darkness. Near the roof of 
the mine but hardly apparent at first 
sight is a small stereopticon machine, 
in which slide re so placed that their 
message can be thrown on the screens. 
An automatic timing device turns the 
current on and off at each change of 


shift so that t 
ible when the iners are going to and 


from work. 


Slides taining reprodu ns 
printed safety ysters nformation 
about recent accidents or good records 
made in local mines can be prepared 


quickly at small expense. Similar 


screens and machines, located a a 
number of rtant points throughout 
the property, enable the company 

send its entire undergrour 


work daily with a new and pertinent 


safety thought Occasionally moving 
} 11 7 1 

picture machine is installed in place 

of the stereopticon and a safety, healtl 


or other ducational filn s shown 


while the miners, waiting for the day’s 


work to start, sit or stand around the 


derground theater. 


Certainly this method of advertising 


safety, together with the active interest 


j 


in accident prevention taken by officials, 


uperintendents, mine captains and 
shift foremen and the friendly competi- 
which has been developed, 

ryed a uC 1 in making 
inding iret ( rd for the 
rty During December, 1928, for 
twent twenty-five shift 

were able t arry on their 

rk without having a single 

i da esu of i 

( ne reme! com- 

he entire year with a clean rec- 
twenty sustained less than 

per 1,000 worked by 

e for 


Films More Popular than 

Baseball with Boys 
Incredible as it may seem at 

first glance, the results of a sur- 


vey recently conducted among 


65,000 employed boys in continu- 
New York state, 


indicated that four out of five— 


ation schools in 


83%, to be exact—listed motion 
pictures and the theatre as one 


form of amusement they pre- 


ferred in their leisure hours, while 
amine 


only 77% registered fondness tor 


eg 
athletic sports. Reading: came 
third, and was named as tavorite 
by 64% of the boys 

Less than half of the boys 


showed an interest in physical 


exercise, such as hiking, swim 
ming and rowing, when taken 
individually rather than in team 
ontests. Dancing engaged the 


attention of about one-fourth, and 
per cent were interested in so- 
work and 
lectures appealed to comparative 
proportion interested 


being 15 to 12 per cent, respec 


tively. 

“We were impressed with the 
uniformity with which the boys 
in various cities of the state as 
well as in the state as a whole 
exhibited the same liking for sim- 
ilar forms of amusement,” said 
L. A. Willson, assistant commis- 
sioner for vocational 
of the state educational depart- 
ment. “With two exceptions, the 
same ranking in popular appeal 
is found in all forms of amuse- 


education 


ment. 

“Sports would naturally appeal 
to the American boy of 14 to 17 
and it is not surprising that they 
rank second in popularity. Read- 
To boys of 
these ages dancing does not ap- 
peal especially. A few years later 
in life most of these boys will be 


ing is a bad third. 


found to favor dancing. 

“It is the duty of both school 
and society to see that ample 
ways of enjoying leisure time in 
a wholesome and beneficial man- 
ner are provided for these young 
people. Boys clubs, recreation 
centers, libraries and playgrounds 
are all essential to this purpose. 
It is difficult for us today to com- 
pete with commercialized amuse- 
ments which make such a strong 
appeal to our young people, but 
this should be done in order that 
their amusement proclivities may 
be guided in the right direction.” 


Dr. Lee DeForest Honored 
for Audion Invention 

Dr. Lee DeForest, inventor of 
Phonofilm and chief engineer for 
General Talking Pictures Corpo- 
ration, was presented with the 
John Scott medal for his inven- 
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tion of the audion at a dinner giv- 
en in his honor by the Franklin 
Institute in Philadelphia recently. 
The audion is the amplifying tube 
which made talking pictures pos- 
sible for theatres, loud speakers 
possible in radio, and is also used 
on all long distance telephone 
lines. 

The award made to the invent- 
Phonofilm 
him the recipient of the two most 


or of has made 
highly prized awards in the scien- 
tific world. Four years ago he was 
awardedthe Elliott Cresson 
medal by the Franklin Institute 
for the invention of the audion 
and, as far as known, he is the 
only person to have ever received 


these two honors for the same 
invention. 
Ohio Regulations Regarding 
Visual Instruction 
Inquiries reach Tue Epvuca- 


TIONAL SCREEN frequently — re- 
garding regulations in force in 
various states in matters of visual 
instruction. In this connection, 
excerpts from “High School 


Standards” for Ohio will be of 


timely interest. We quote the of- 
ficial wording verbatim: 

In so rapidly developing a field as 
visual education, it is difficient to set 
down standards that will not err by 
mistaking the direction of the develop- 
ment. At the present time, for instance, 
it is not certain that we may not soon 
have radio moving pictures. Certain 
it is, however, that the Department can- 
not continue to regard schools as 
equipped which make no use of so im- 
portant means of education. 

The Department has therefore adopt- 
ed the following minimum standards: 

First-grade high schools and junior 
high schools with above 500 students 
shall be prepared to show in the audi- 
torium moving pictures to 40 minutes 
per week, avd shall also have at least 
one school room lantern, or 18 stereo- 
scopes, and 500 slides or stereographs 
to use with them. 

First grade high schools and junior 
high school with fewer than 500 students 
shall meet at least one of the options 
above. 





Other high school must develop some 
visual materials for instruction, such as 
clipped pictures, photographs, post 
cards, classified and ready for definite 
use. 

Schools which show the necessity may 
have to 1931 to meet the above standards. 
A high percentage of the schools of the 
State are already meeting them. 

Great care should be taken in pur- 
chasing film equipment and in planning 
film service. The entire field should be 
explored; the decision should be a 
thoughtful one, which considers the 
greatest really educative outcome. The 
Department does not approve devoting 
the energy of the school to moving pic- 
tures for amusement or for profit. 


Under the heading of ‘“Light- 
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ing” the Standards specify: 
Sufficient rooms, and those with good 


seating capacity, should be equipped 


for pictures, with electric outlets, 
special window shades, and a _ screen 
or suitable blank wall. Daylight screens 
are satisfactory, but not so convenient. 


High Schools in Ohio, to be 


rated as either “A” or “B’’, must 
have “‘Provisions for visual educa- 


tion, including educational mo- 


tion pictures at least, once a 
week; and other forms of visual 
instruction.” 

To be ranked in the “' class, 
schools must have “visual in- 


struction in some form.” 


Foreign Notes 
An Epocal New Book on Visual Education 


OSWELL 
RYHER’S 


Of Soviet 


“Film Problems 
Russia” is not a 
book of the month; it is a book 
of the year. It sets out to show 


how modern Russia is teaching 


the peasants through the films 
how to find happiness; is cour- 
ageously urging men and women 
to accept the new solutions of so- 
ciological problems which will 
make for saner conditions. For 
instance women are cautioned in 
film after film to learn an econom- 
ic job; then, and only then, will 
they be free from the brutalities 
of their men-folk; then, and only 
then, will villages cease to be 
what they ever have been (except 
to those who are retrogressive 
and refuse to face facts) hot-beds 
of gossip and vicious tyranny 
from the old to the young. 

Bryher welcomes the improve- 
ments that have come with psy- 
chological study; there is nothing 
reactionary about her. Morever, 
she has an extraordinary breadth 
of vision. 

Every sentence in the book !s 
stimulating. Here it is possible 
to review shortly only the chap- 








\KESTON 


ter on educational picture: 


The author realizes t | t the 


way to secure universal peace is 
through educational refort She 


relates her own experiences of 
the folly and muddle of conven- 
tional schooling; the account of 
the language class is such a gem 


that I cannot resist quotation; 


“They worked two 
a foreign language, but it taught 
in so meaningless a manner that the 
class resembled a_ band skimos 
wondering if that queer in the 
wind was a wireless sig! in ap 
proaching snowstorm or t growl ot 
a hungry bear. 

In short the usual curri un leaves 
the pupil totally unfit for life, all that 
he can do is to becom i so-called 
respectable citizen having a little villa 
in a surburb and going t business 
office every day in the city in a run- 
about car. 

The reforms of yesterday may be- 
come the fetters of to-day. Also, though 
I know this will shock many peopl 
I believe education will makes its great- 
est stride forward when personal 
element is negated in favour of the ust 
of the machine. 

Bryher points out how easily 
an uninteresting teacher may 


blight a subject, or distort it from 


(Concluded on page 155) 
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The Historical Outlook 
(March) “Visual Instruction and 
the History Laboratory,” by At 
nette Glick, Assistant Director 


Visual 


Angeles, 


Instruction Division, | 


reviews the extray agant 


introduction of films educ 
tion, the inevitable modifications 
that came about and the re: 
settling into a sane program. The 


meaning of Visual Education, the 
place of the teacher, the skill nec 
essary to her difficult role, the 
psychological and phi osophica! 
results of the new aspect—these 
are some of the outstanding sub 
heads of the article. The full 
other 
than the film itself, together with 


range of visual material, 


teaching method, is presented. 
This is one of the most helpful 


appeared 


discussions that has 


some time. 


The Film Spectator (March) 
“In Which We Pay 


Our Friend, 


\ttention to 
Bob Sherwood,” is 

caustic comment upon this gen 
tleman’s career as a movie critic 
The editor seems to feel that Mr. 
Sherwood bawls forth an infinite 
deal of nothing about a field of 
which he has little actual know! 
edge. Strange and sweeping com- 
ment, but it is offered as an excel- 
lent stimulus to thinking on the 
subject. The popular and unpopu- 
lar critic are frequently much 
alike in becoming something of 
the college senior taking the first 
abandoned flights into reckless 
and destructive criticism. Mr, 
Sherwvuod, no doubt. like others, 
has been guilty of this weakness. 
But that hardly obliterates his 


general wisdom and sincerity. 





AMONG THE MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 


Hygeia (March) “TheChild 
he Movies” is an account ot 


Miss Dora Stecker’s experience 


a: 3 ger ot neighborhoo 
heatre 1d he discussions < 
those experiences in Child Wel- 
re \gain and again attention 
s call to the emotional and 
physical strain of thrillers upot 
chi el Too, the need of the 


adolescent is a pregnant subject 
serious-minded 

een students Miss Stecker’s 
experiences re-affirms these cries 
and assertions that seem to rise 
strongly enough butcome tonoth 
ing as a whole. The question of 
relation to children ts 


still in an amazingly stupid and 


barbaric state of neglect and in 


National Board of Review Mag- 
azine (March) “Robert C. Bruce 
Returns from the Wilderness” is 
the first of a series of short ap 
preciations of the nature films 
completed by the author. The re 
viewer calls The Work of the Wind, 
The Work of the Sand, The Work 
ot the River, 


ualizations of the 


accurate and vivid vis 
phenomena of 
Nature, and not only instructional, 
but entertaining as well. 

‘Better Films Forum” 
Looking Mat- 
ineewards,” by Mrs. J. A. McRae, 
Chairman of the Matinee 
Charlotte (N. C.) 
ns Committee, and “The Neg- 
ative Wins,” 


ject of whether or not children 


In the 


of this same issue, “ 


Junior 


of the Better 


a debate on the sub 


under ten should be excluded by 
law from motion picture theatres, 
touch briefly the same problem 
Miss Dora Stecker. 


latter article presents a 


presented bv 


That the 
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negative answer is to be regretted 
deeply. 

The Nation—The Nation 4 is- 
cusses standardization of vis ion- 
less procedure with many little 
theatre movements. The editor 
points out the agreeable excep- 
tions and the additional chance 
for free lancing as a warning te 
Hollywood standardization and 
an aid to future artistic film 
achievement. 

The Parents’ Magazine (April) 
“Tlomec Movies,”’ by John Reards- 
lee Carrigan, is the first of a ser- 
It is 
an introduction to the fun, value 


ies of one column articles. 


and general satisfaction of home 
movies. Next month the author 
will discuss the equipment neces- 
sary to successful home produc- 
tion. 

Exhibitors Herald World 
(March 16th) “The Film Guild 
Cinema, an Experiment in Thea- 
tre Design,” by Douglas Fox, de- 
scribes with the aid of many fine 
illustrations the most modern mo- 
tion picture theatre, seating 485 
persons, recently opened in one of 
the oldest sections of New York. 
The account which Mr. Fox has 
given will interest not only the 
specialist in theatre design but 
the movie-goer, who will readily 
appreciate the advantages in both 
vision and acoustics w hich the 
new design is said to embody. 

A brief note about the Film 
Guild Cinema and its designer, 
Frederick Kiesler, was published 
in THE EpUCATIONAL SCREEN for 
January 1929. 

Movie Makers (April) “Movie 
Making in Mexico,” by Emma 
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Lindsay Squier, is a story of “cine 
conquest in the Land of Revolu- 
tions.” The author recounts very 
interestingly indeed a number of 
experiences which she encounter- 
ed in filming aspects of life in 
“the most colorful of all countries 
between the United States and 
Panama.” Some of her narrative 
is amusing—for example, the dif- 
ficulty which she describes of get- 
ting the idea across to the aver- 
age Mexican that he could move 
while the picture was being 
taken. 

In Colima, where I was photo- 
graphing the cutting of pine- 
apples, it was the same. It took 
all of my limited Spanish persua- 
sion, plus the expert direction of 
a sophisticated Mexican, to make 
the peon in his picturesque Svurn- 
brero and serape go ahead with 
his work. The man was entirely 
willing to pose for his picture, but 
according to his simple standards 
it was impossible that one could 
have a picture taken and move at 
the same time. He kept saying 
plaintively, in Spanish, of course, 
“But if I walk, the picture will 
not serve!” 


The Christian Science Monitor 
(April 9th) “Hollywood Respon- 
sibility Abroad,” an_ editorial, 
comments on the utterances of 
Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, British publi- 
cist who has recently “developed 
a sudden and surprising tendency 
to discuss the motion picture.” 

It is not Mr. Ratcliffe’s way to 
mince matters, hence he has made 
the bold assertion that he believes 
American films are doing untold 
harm abroad. He has recalled the 
common man in England or on 
the Continent, who reads little 
and travels less, but who does 
frequent the motion pictures — 
preferably those which reach him 
from Hollywood because they di- 
vert and excite him most. To 
him America is a place so remote 
as to be positively fabulous, a 
country rich beyond the dreams 








of avarice, richer, he may feel, 
and more reckless, than it has any 
right to be. What makes him 
suppose such preposterous 
things? What else than his habit 
of gazing upon American films 
which depict luxurious and ex- 
travagant living, which depict li- 
cense and lawlessness in many 
forms, crime and vice and general 
demoralization ? Inhis philosophy, 
seeing is believing. And he is en- 
tirely within his rights. Not being 
able to judge for himself, it does 
not occur to him than he cannot 
trust the motion picture to tell 
the truth about America. 

Hollywood does not produce 
two classes of films, one for home, 
the other for foreign delectation. 
Trustingly, indiscriminately, its 
products aie sent forth to peoples 
from Kansas to Cape Town and 
from there to Timbuktu. Ameri 
cans, with the panorama of 
American life unrolling under 
their very eyes, may be trusted 
not to regard too seriously the 
exaggerations of the motion pic- 
tures; but with people in other 
lands it is quite otherwise. Ameri- 
ca does not relish being mis- 
judged and _ misrepresented 
abroad. Then let her make the 
most of what remedies lie within 
her own grasp. Hollywood as- 
pires to entertain the world; but 
unwittingly she is also educating 
the world and, in large measure, 
it rests with Hollywood to make 
certain that education be sane and 
fair. 

Saturday Evening Post (Feb- 
ruary 2) “Moving Picture Dogs 
and Others,” by Lawrence Trim- 
ble, discusses the training of the 
dogs used in motion pictures, a 
naturally arresting subject. The 
author seems to be a reliable ex- 
pert in the field. 


Individual Instruction (Febru- 
ary) This department wishes to 
acknowledge this new magazine, 
published by The Harter School 
Supply Company, edited by Lu- 
cille E. Ogle, and advised, edi- 
torially, by Carleton Washburne 
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of the Winnetka Schools, Helen 
Parkhurst of the Children’s Uni- 
versity School of New York 
City, and Sibil Cox, of the School 
of Adjustment of Cleveland. 
The set-up of this issue is 
straightforward, helpful and a 
unit. The advance information 
concerning the next issue 
promises the same satisfaction. 


Home 
(February-March) 


Woman’s Companion 
“Blazing the 
Trail,” by Gene Gauntier, are 


two articles portraying the his- 


tory of early motion picture 
days. These contrasts are 
always interesting, but _ this 
author makes them especially 
so. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


My Book — RELATED READING 
Activities, by Marjorie Hardy. 
Wheeler Publishing Company. 

This series of five books to sup- 
plement the reading interests of 


the child as stimulated by the 


“Child’s Own Way Series” is 
lair experiment indeed. The line 
sketches to be colored, in Books 


One and Two without direction, 
in Book Three with specific color 
direction, and in Book Four the 
space left for drawing, supple 
mented finally by no picture pos 
sibility in Book Five, takes the 
child naturally and safely through 
the first steps of art expression 
toward the “adult” book, whic! 


is often without illustration 


Ir PARENTS ONLY KwNeEw, by 
Elizabeth Cleveland. W.W. Norton 
and Company, Inc., and The Parents 
Magazine. 

This text, prepared by an ear- 
nest student, late of this field, is 

readable and simple discussion 
of the main aspects of child guid- 
ance. It should be a godsend to 
untrained parents and the young 
teacher of the pre-school and 
kindergarten levels. 
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Theatrical Film Reviews for May 


[156] THE BROADWAY MELODY 
( Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer ) 
There are a good many firsts 
connected with this talking and 
singing picture. It’s the first real 
musical comedy attempted on the 
screen. It’s the first to have its 
songs specially written for it. It’s 
the first full length talkie to fea 
ture Bessie Love. And there are 
several others, but these will do 
The story, simple enough, of a 
vaudeville sister act bumping into 
Broadway, is adroitly handled so 
far as direction goes. But it’s the 
music and the singing and the 
dialog that really put it across. | 
say this reluctantly, because it be- 
gins to look to me as if | were 
being converted to the cause of 
the talkie, and I don’t want to be 
converted. Not yet. However, | 
know when a thing is well done 
(I hope) and I don’t mind admit 
ting that The Broadway Melody 
represents the most skillful use 
of sound in movies to date 
And now let’s talk about Bessi 
Love. She gives a perfectly de 


lectable performance as “Hank, 


the little business manager of thi 
team. She dances peppily, speaks 
with assurance and charm, and 
cries oh, how she does cry! It 
strikes me at this moment as odd 
that no one has thought of “the 
weepies” as a designation fot this 

TO 


new form of screen expression, I 
as I think over all of those [ have 
heard so far, it seems to me that 
the heroine has invariably taken 


every opportunity to weep aloud 
with the greatest abando1 [ ar 
rived at The Broadway Melod» 


in the midst of Miss Love's big 
scene, and before I could stumbl 
to a seat and fish out my handker 
chief, I was almost drowned in 
my own tears. That’s how good 
Miss Love is! 

Charles King, from the legit 
mate stage, has a good singing 
voice and is a good actor. Anita 


Page is an agreeable surprise, and 
Kenneth Thomson is pleasing. 
The music, by Nacio Herb Brown, 
includes “The Broadway Mel- 
ody,” “You Were Meant for Me,” 
and “The Wedding of the Painted 
Doll.” The last named is partic- 
ularly tuneful and is sung to ac- 
company acharming dancing re- 
vue in full color All talking) 
(See Film Estimates for March.) 


157] COQUETTI 
(United Artists 
‘A new Mary Pickford,” has 
been the song of the press ever 
since her famous curls were shorn 
and she stepped before the micro- 
phone. It is true that she has 
never before attempted anything 
approached the sert- 


W hich even 
; 


ous dramatic and emotional scope 
of her role as Norma in Coquetti 
She has never given us such a 
ophisticated and deeply tragic 


But no ne vho watches 


nd listens as she builds up her 
cenes and approaches her climax 
es can say that this is a suddenl; 
cquired skill It h heen hers 
( LTi¢ e! be orate 
e talking pictures, if fo 
‘ . , on hat the hav« 
brou ut 
[ had a feeling that some of th 
les t t scene were Ove! 
lone it 1t seeme ther th 
ul the story than of the a 
Che story contrasts 
1 M Pickfor1 ls her au 
mene’ stant he lightet 
SCENE they admire her beauty 
ind outh, ind eni1o\ het con 
quests, and in her tragic moments 
they e] heartily th he 
The cast of | aii catia 
with the usual re or individ 
ual performances includes John 


Mack Brown, Matt Moore, Joh 
St. Polis, William Janney, George 
Irving, and Henry Kolker. (All 
talking) (See Film Estinates 


this issue.) 


[158] THE LETTER 
( Paramount ) 
A story of English people 
in Singapore, in which Jeanne 
Eagels gives an intense perform- 
ance as a woman who kills her 
lover, perjures herself at her trial, 
and is punished when an incrim- 
inating letter comes into her hus- 
band’s hands. Excellent assist- 
ance by Reginald Owen as the 
husband, Herbert Small as the 
lover, and O. P. Heggie as the 


counsel for the defense, supple- 
ment Miss Eagels’ work. Into the 
midst of this stark emotional ep- 
isode comes an amazing interlude 
in which a hooded cobra and a 
mongoose fight to the death. Even 
to one uninitiated into Kipling’s 
far East, there will be a terrific 
thrill in that fierce, elemental 
battle. I suppose it was intended 
to symbolize the struggle of the 
woman in the story, although 
really there is only the vaguest 
connection, and the little drama 
is so absorbing in itself that it 
throws the spectator off the track 
of the story and makes it a little 
dificult for him to return to the 
trail of the letter. The main story 
ends abruptly on a bitterly dra- 
matic note, which is as it should 
be; but it will probably not please 
the majority of the movie audi- 
the majority of the movie audience, 
used as it is to the banality of the 
happy fadeout. (All talking) 

See Film Estimates in this issue.) 


159] DIVINE LADY (First National ) 

One of the most beautiful pic- 
tures of recent seasons is Corinne 
Griffith's production of the E. 
Barrington novel. Although the 
painter Romney is represented in 
the flesh only in one brief scene, 
his influence dominates the film. 
Miss Griffith’s gowns are copied 
‘rom his portraits of Lady Ham- 
ilton as well as her poses. The 
picture deals charitably with the 
famous heroine, but Miss Griffith 
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THE FILM ESTIMATES 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 
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io} ten Subtbeiatiaainaia fs) 
The Film Estimates have been officially endorsed by 
The Motion Picture Committee of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
The Motion Picture Committee of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
The Home and School Department of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
For l For For For “For | ~~ ‘For 
Titles of Films (Actors)(Producers) | Intelligent Youth Children Titles of Films (Actors)(Producers) | Intelligent! Youth Children 
| ___ Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) Aduits | (15 to 20) | (under 15) 
| 
Alibi (Chester Morris) (U. A.) | Good of Doubtful No young minds perfectly centered on 
Underworld melodrama above aver- | its kind *“sex"’ throughout, yet offensive 
age, based on stage play ‘‘Night- | scenes are largely avoided. 
stick,’’ full of old sure-fire thrill Bevis Cane, The (Pauline Gar- | Medicer Sibien wad ti 
devices, but with notable acting by } on) (First Div.) Artist-and-model 
Morris and good dialog reproduc- ' story of Paris. Weak attempt at 
tion. | box-office profit along customary 
Black Waters (James Kirkwood) | yediocre | Hardly No lines. 
water front. All-talkie but also | eee eee en Wier _— 
nearly all “hokum.” | asenen apes os able direction of 
Blockade ta 3 Nilsson) | Fair Doubtful No mee Lloyd. Show s bea itifully 
(RKO) Detective thriller above av- ees te te felting cage of 
snain, . Wiel. cutetaed pestle on | Nelson, a century and a half ago. 
rum-running — old hypocrite uses | 64 oy 9 ae > l — ae —_ 
grefiie te pose as philanthropist | ilton done with extraordinary skill, 
Séedtien Geveted to dgatetios ana good taste and restraint not a 
hi-jacking, finally disclosed as gov- | a 3 ean ae. a — 
ohana ananh, genuinely historical film, done with 
Carnation Kid, The (Douglas Mc- | Ordinary Hardly No reverence, dignity, truth and sesdeit 
Lean) (Para.) Typewriter salesman | res That eur ee veges ss 
passes himself off as gangster, thus pune sere nie Deen tel ¥ 
nymous with ‘“‘neck’’ may not care 
— the District any ont much for this excellent picture. 
ee his daughter. Talkie-farce- : (See Review No. 159) 
comedy. 
Cohens and Kellys in Atlantic | Terrible Better not] No Duke Steps Out, The (William Amusing Amusing | Amusing 
City, The (Geo. Sidney) (Univ.) Haines) (Metro) A rather good lit- 
Excellent example of bad taste, tle comedy with some things to its 
crudity and vulgarity in brainless credit. Haines somewhat less 
slapstick. Degrades George Sidney “smart-aleck” than usual, the ‘‘col- 
and Vera Gordon, real actors, into lege life” somewhat nearer the 
cheap clowns on a level with Mack truth, and the prizefight feature 
Swain. “Guffaws for the brain- serving the story logically instead 
less,” says one judge. of being the chief end in _ itself. 
Coquette (Mary Pickford) (U.A.) | Notable Good Bevond (See Review No. 164) 
Mary excellent in new genre, made them Eternal Woman, The (Olive Bor- | Mediocre Unwhole- | No 
from its stage play namesake, skill- den) (Columbia) Far-fetched sex- ome 
fully modified, avoiding objectional adventure story laid in the pictur- 
features and actually improving the 1 esque Argentine. Younger sister is 
dramatic values and truth of the seduced, and old sister seeks re- 
story. A real achievement. Ma- venge. “Olive Borden does her us- 
ture theme delicately and effective- ual sexy stuff and is very attrac- 
ly treated. Marked advance in dia- tive,’”’ says the movie publicity. 
log speed and reproduction. (See Frozen River (Davey Lee and Mediocre — No 
Review No. 157) Rin Tin Tin) (Warner) Horrible 
A Dangerous Woman(Baclanova) | Good of Unwhole- | No example of Rinty and Davey Lee 
(Para.) First called “‘The Woman | its kind some used in a way utterly unfit for 
Who Needed Killing.’” Exception- children. Cruelty, brutality, at- 
ally good of its kind. Baclanova tempted seduction, ete. Rinty is 
excellent as the incurably philan- deliberately caught in steel-trap, he 
dering wife, and her speaking and is shot, knocked out by a chair 
singing, despite strong foreign ac- swung by the villain, etc. 
cent, is better diction than is spok- Hardboiled Rose (Myrna _ Loy) | Mediocre | Better not | No 
en by many of the screen's Ameri- (Warner) Utterly false-to-life-yarn | 
can-born “‘voices.’’ Exotic, thrill- of fine old gentleman, loving, be- 
ing picturization of seduction of loved and respected, who was also 
man in record time by an expert in a gambler, thief, liar and suicide. 
sex-appeal, with supposed help from Then his daughter moves into the 
African jungle influence. Will keep underworld to avenge him, etc. | 
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For | For For For For For 
| Titles of Films (Actors) (Preducers) | Intelligent Youth Children Titles of Films (Actors)(Producers) | Intelligent Youth Children 
' j? Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) PM Lke.. Adults (15 te 20) | (ander 15) 
| His Captive Woman (Sills-Mac- | Perhaps Better not No of William Collier—talkieized with 
kaill) (First Nat'l) Far-fetched and the stage-voices mostly missing. 
improbable convict-and-cop story of Mostly inobjectionable save for 
murder-sex-exile-South Sea Islands- drinking scenes and some cheap 
| law courts, etc., etc. Sensational gold digging. (See teview No. 163) | 
and largely absurd. Notable pho- Not Quite Decent (Louise Dress- | Terrible | No No 
) tography and interesting in spot er) (Fox) Louise Dresser wasted in 
| (See Review No. 162) € Dbsurd story, as night-club- 
"a Hot Stuff (Alice White) (First | Chea; Unwhole No eer in black face!) with he. } 

—_ Nat'l) Constant,  senseles jazz, ome abandoned daughter whom she fin- | 

* with much drinking, sex, ete., it é ave from ‘“‘sugar-daddy”’ by | 

’ a ridiculous ‘‘college’’ (for 8 reels) playing drunk, ete. 

) and the 9th _ reel tur moral. Overland, Telegraph, The (Tim | Hardly | Harmless |Harmless 
| Cheap and sensational, but cleve McCoy) (Metro) More impossible if not too 
| enough to dodge censors. heroic by McCoy as U. S. officer | exciting 
| It Can Be Done (Glenn Tryon) | Stupid Stupi No fighting Indians who hindered the 
| (Univ.) Silly story padded with building of telegraph lines in the 

cheap s stick. 6 Thrills as usual. | | 
Kid’s Clever, The (Glenn Tyron) | Poo No N Red Sword, The (William Col- | Hardly | No By no 
(Univ.) Young inventor's  strug- t Jr.) (RKO) Lurid story of | | ened 
gles to sell his ‘“‘fuelless motor’’ to Pre-Wa Russia Brutal general | } 
his sweetheart’s father. Largely ape and murders mother, blinds | | 
| absurd and rather vulgar he father, and the surviving 
Leatherneck, The (William Boyd) | Lively Do By no hter finally gets revenge. | 
| (Pathe) Offered as portrait of life meat Shakedown, The (James Murray) | Hardly Passable Doubtful 
with the U. S. Marines in the Ori- Univ.) Story of crooked prize- | 
i ent—heavily loaded with plot, fight- fighters, one of whom is moved to | 
ing. drinking, murder, hanging, go straight by the affection and | 
etc.—action of the liveliest and worship a small boy gives him. | 
toughest kind. More human and sentimental in- | 
Letter, The (Jeanne Eagels) | Strong but Unwhoke By no terest than usual, but still a prize- | 
(Para.) Lurid sex drama with not- | hardly some ; mean tight film. 
able work by Jeanne Eagels and pleasant Sin Sister, The (Nancy Carroll) | Ordinary Doubtful Unsuit- 
QO. P. Heggie. All talkie. Pre- (Fox) Sensveless title for story sup- | able 
| tentious but uneven. Bit of Ufa posed to show how true character | 
film, ‘‘Mongoose_ killing Cobra,” appears under suffering—group ma- | 
lugged in without point. Wife, ooned in snow-bound cabin wran- | 
scorned by lover and deserted for gle monotonously and finally show 
Chinese mistress, shoots him. Law- their real nature. Some overact- 
yer of elastic scruples saves her in ing, Nancy Carroll wasted. 
spite of incriminating letter. Hus- Sonny Boy (Davey Lee) (War-|A4™musing | Amusing Amusing 
band learns all—will punish wife ner) Sentimental and farce-situa- | 
by keeping her with him; she re- tior built around a threatened | 
taliates by continuing to love dead divorce case which ends in recon- | 
lover. (See Review No. 158) iliation largely because of the 
Love and the Devil (Milton Sills) | Hardly No No adorable boy involved. Amusing 
(First Nat'l) Hectic doings of Afri- and wholesome throughout except 
can explorer who marries opera one false scene lugged in, an ex- | 
singer in Venice, takes her to Lon- ample of utterly bad taste—where | 
lon to get rid of her Venetian lov- a pretended attack is threatened to | 
er, but takes her back—and when scare the heroine—with no justi- 
lover is about to shoot husband, fication or plausibility whatever. 
wife shoots lover, etc. Speakeasy (Lola Lane) (Fox) | Good of Doubtful No 
| Making the Grade (Edmund | Poor Hardly 7 dly Prizefight melodrama above aver- | *# kind 
| Lowe) (Fox) Weak comedy, harm- age of it kind lively and well | 
| less but inane. acted thoroughly flavored with 
No Defense (Monte Blue) (War- | Mediocre Poot Hardly fighting, plenty of knockdowns, 
ner) More mushy heroics by Monte much drinking, criminal attempt on 
Blue and some terrible diction, in newspaper-reporter-heroine, etc. 
a feeble story helped somewhat by Sunset Pass (Jack Holt) (Para.) Hardly Harmless |Perhaps 
May McAvoy and her cigarette Another western, a bit above av- par 
| smoking. Probably harmless fo erage, with Jack-Holt-heroics as jexciting 
| the youngest unless train crashing sual Much shooting, drinking, 
through bridge would scare. tampedes of cattle, et Beautiful 
Noisy Neighbors (Eddie Quillan) | Absurd Perhay Doubtful cenery 
(Pathe) Highly improbable yarn, This is Heaven (Vilma Banky) Enter- Good Hardly 
with melodramatic touches, of feud (U. A.) Quite charming story of taining 
between two “fine old Southern immigrant girl restaurant wait- 
’ families”’ - one now a vaudeville ess in New York—meets and falls 
troupe, the other merely ‘poor in love with millionaire whom she 
whites” in the mountains! thinks a chauffeur, ete. Vilma 
Nothing But the Truth (Richard | Fair Amusing Hardly Banky’s voice charming despite 
Dix) (Para.) The old stage success foreign accent. 
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weakens her portrayal by her fail- 
ure to allow the character to grow 
old. Thirty-odd years are covered 
in the action, but the fascinating 
Emma is as young and fresh at 
the end as she is in the beginning. 
Victor Varconi’s Nelson is cer- 
tainly one of the finest things he 
has done on the American screen. 
H. B. Warner is impressive as 
Sir William Hamilton. Ian Keith 
and Marie Dresser are effectively 
cast. Direction by Frank Lloyd 
is noteworthy. Dignity is his key- 
note and his story is well propor- 
tioned. The ending which, prop- 
erly, is wholly devoted to Nelson, 
is most impressive. Even the 
most unimaginative may read in- 
to it something very beautiful and 


touching. (Sound effects) (See 
Film Estimates in this issue.) 
[160] THE GHOST TALKS (Fox) 


This was originally, I believe, 
a stage play called Badges, glori- 
fying the amateur detective. In 
it, the dumb, young hotel clerk, 
with his detective school diploma 
in one hand and his bag of dis- 
guises in the other, fares forth to 
outwit the villains, lay the ghost, 
and win the girl. He does it all, 
of course, with a minimum of 
effort and a maximum of noise. 
The cast includes Charles Eaton, 
Helen Twelvetrees, Earle Fox, 
Carmel Myers, and a good col- 
ored actor who calls himself by 
the engaging name of Stepin 
Fetchit. (All talking) (See Film 
Estimates for April.) 


[161] THE WOLF SONG 
( Paramount ) 
From Harvey Fergusson’s nov- 
el of the same name. A restless 
ragamuffin leaves his native Ken- 
tucky hills for the more adventur- 
ous life of the west. He drifts 
with a crowd of mountaineers 
who identify themselves now and 
then by roaring the Wolf Song. 
After numerous amatory skir- 
mishes which we are permitted, 
fortunately, merely to infer, the 
young vagabond meets a beauti- 
ful Spaniard who sings him a love 
song and is in his arms ten min- 
utes after they have met. Evading 
her stern parent, they elope. Mar- 
riage holds the wanderer for a 


while, but presently, announcing 
that freedom means more to him 
than love, he departs, and the for- 
saken bride goes home. There, 
later, comes the vagbond who has 
discovered that love conquers ail. 
Lupe Velez, whose singing need 
cause no apprehension among the 
crowned heads of the Metropol- 
itan and Chicago opera compan- 
ies; and Gary Cooper, most un- 
gainly in the leather garments of 
the mountaineer. (Sound effects) 
(See Film Estimates for April.) 
[162] HIS CAPTIVE WOMAN 
(First National ) 
An actress shoots a man and 
is spirited away to a far island on 
a friend’s yacht. The New York 
police department sends an officer 
after her. On the way home, their 
ship is wrecked and they are cast 
upon the usual uninhabited island 
where they live for years and 
years and years, eventually fall- 
ing in love and marrying each 
other by some home-made formu- 
la. Then a ship comes along and 
takes them back to New York 
where the case goes on trial. 
Most of the story is shown in 
flash-backs during the testimony, 
which is spoken. Yes, it’s been 
done before. Still, Milton Sills 
is goodand Dorothy MacKaill is 
fair. You will be able to sit 
through it. (Part talking) (Sec 
Film Estimates in this issue.) 
[163] NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 
(Paramount) 
Richard Dix who is much more 
delightful in comedy than in se- 
rious drama, is at his best as the 
truth teller in this amusing farce. 
The hero makes a bet with two 
friends that he can tell the truth 
for twenty-four hours, and that 
causes all the trouble. He in- 
volves his friends in scandal, in- 
sults his hostess and her guests, 
and almost loses his fiancee be- 
fore the time is up. But he wins 
the bet. The dialog is arranged 
by William Collier, Sr., which ac- 
counts for a good deal of the fun. 
(All talking) (See Film Estimates 
in this issue. ) 
[164] THE DUKE STEPS OUT 
(Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer) 
Lucian Cary’s S.E.P. story is 
skimmed lightly and jazzed into 
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an ordinary program picture, with 
William Haines as the prize fight- 
er who goes to college on account 
of a girl, and Joan Crawford as 
the girl. It'll do. Anyhow, you 
have to laugh with Billy Haines 
whether you want to or not. 
(Sound effects) (See Film Esti- 
mates in this issue.) 


[165] CLOSE HARMONY 
( Paramount ) 
Elsie Janis and Gene Markey 
wrote the story. An ambitious 
young band director, rehearsing 
his musicians in a vacant ware- 
house, is discovered by a vaude- 
ville headliner, who falls in love 
with him and gets him a chance 
on the stage. His act flops and 
a celebrated comedy team takes 
his place on the bill. The girl 
tries to break up the friendship 
of the comedians, hoping that the 
team will split up and give her 
bi yy another chance Her efforts 
merely bring about a quarrel with 
her sweetheart. At the end, how- 
ever—just in case you're worried 
—everything does come out all 
right. Charles Rogers and Nancy 
Carroll are very good. Miss Car 
roll’s singing leaves much to be 
desired, and her dancing is per- 
functory, but the story doesn’t 
make any heavy demands. 
ers sings, plays every instrument 


in the band except the piano, and 


Rog- 


is really a surprise. Good enter- 
tainment. (All talking ) Sec I 
Estimates for April.) 

[166] HEARTS IN DIXIi (Fox) 


A different kind of picture; 
pretentious, merely setting forth 
the ordinary circumstances in the 
lives of a group of southern ne- 
tuneful, laced with croon- 
lively, inter- 


PToes ; 
ing negro melodies; 
spersed with their dancing; and 
finally, a little sad. 
cepting the white doctor, is com- 
posed of negroes. Good actors 
they are, too, and their voices are 
clear and natural. No cast of char- 
is given, but particular 
“lazy man,” 


The cast, ex- 


acters 1S 
mention is due the 
whom you may recognize as the 
nonchalant Stepin Fetchit, and 
the children, “Chinquapin” and 
**Melia.” (All talking) (See Film 
Estimates for April.) 
(Concluded on page 158) 
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HAVE just returned from a 

business trip which took me 
among other places to Harris 
burg, Pennsylvania, and Detroit, 
Michigan. At Harrisburg I| spent 
an afternoon with Dr. C. F. Ho- 
ban, Director of Visual Instruc 
tion in the State Department ol 
Public Instruction. The work be 
ing done by Dr. Hoban in the 


State of Pennsylvania is charac 


Visual Ed 
Pennsylvania has _ outlined A 
comprehensive visual edu 


program and is developing it in a 


fundamental way. The progran 
is based on the belief that visu 
ids have very definite values; 
that if teachers are made a 
d with these v S 1 
when and W 
rials effectively 1 
schools e Sta WW ) 

ed. 

[he fourteen Sta 
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Schools 
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Standards for Glas Slide 


and Projectors 
Blackboard Techniau 
The Department of Labor 
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Editorial 


terized by the fact that he is de- 
voting his time to the develop- 
ment of fundamental principles 
and practices in visual instruction 
rather than the collection, organ- 
ization and circulation of visual 
materials. Dr. Hoban has been 
kind enough to prepare the fol 
lowing statement for the readers 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


of mse 


concerning the progress and vis- 


ual instruction in his state: 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by Dr. F. DEAN McCCLusky 
Assistant Director, Scarborough School, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
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C. How to adjust projector to 
current. 
D. Parts of the projector and 


relationship to one another. 


E. The illuminant and its rela- 
tion to projection. 

F. Technique of operation, in- 
cluding ability to locate 
various troubles, 

G. Lubrication, care, and hous- 


ing of projector. 

H. Fire Hazard—safeguard- 
ing with reference to ma- 
chine; also within and with- 
out the building. 

I. State laws covering the oper- 
ation of motion picture pro- 
jectors in schools, 


This instruction should cover 
portable and semi-portable types. 


From Harrisburg I went to De- 
troit where | spent a delightful 
day at the O. W. Holmes School 
(Walter E. 
observing some experimental 
teaching of reading with visual 
aids in grades 1, 2, and 3. My 
“guide” was Mrs. Mildred F. 
Smith of the Detroit Teachers 
College who is supervising the 


Dickson, Principal) 


experiments and is one of De- 
troit’s leaders in visual instruc- 
tion. The work being done im- 
pressed me as being fundamental 
and filled with great possibilities 
or the future. Mrs. Smith and 
Principal Dickson are laying the 
eround work for the creation of 
new materials which will be valu- 
ble in teaching beginning read- 
visually and are ready to be- 
¢in broader experimentation for 
omparisons by the statistical 
method 
Students from the Detroit 
Teachers College were observing 
the visual instruction work at the 
O. W. Holmes School during the 
The fol- 


wing schedule of classes will 


~ 


afternoon of my visit. 


1 





: 
i 
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serve to give a conception of the 
types of work under observation. 


Program of One Day’s Visual Lessons 
1:03 Reading, B2, Room 205 
“At the Pond,” check on story 
after vocabulary has been Visual- 
ly developed. 

Literature, A6, Room 109 
“Jack-in-the-Pulpit.”. Appreciation 
lesson. 

Nature Study, Al, Room 115 
“Birds.” Follow up lesson on study 
of two spring birds. 

1:36 Reading, A6, Room 313 
“The Elephant Hunt” A and B 
Groups 
“The Grateful Elephant” C 

Reading, Al, Room 104 
A lesson in Phonics 
ual means. 

2:09 Science, B6, Room 113 
“Italy.” Introductory lesson 

Reading, A4, Room 302 
“In Far Away Japan” A and B 
Groups. 

“A Little Girl in the Land of the 
Rising Sun” C Group. 

2:42 Auditorium, A7, Room 211 
Art appreciation with music. 


Check Tests Used In Teaching a 
Lesson in Phonics 
by the Visual Method 


Group 


using vis- 
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Draw a red line under the (s) 

Sing a song of sunshine 
Sunshine bright and clear. 
Sing to the sun, Robin 
Sing, Robin! Sing! 
The illustrations are reproduc- 
tions of some of the “home-made” 
lantern slides used in teaching a 
lesson in phonics to the AI grade 
by using visual materials. A sam- 
ple of three of the check tests 
which she used are also repro- 
duced. Teachers visiting Detroit 
should not fail to see this inter- 
esting instruction by the visual 
method. 
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Draw a Circle O around the letters 
which say (t) 

Three little kittens 

Lost their mittens, 

And they began to cry. 

“QO, Mother dear, 

We very much fear 

That we have lost our mittens.” 











| bey Aout bubbles 








Draw a green —————- under “B” “b” 
Betty is blowing bubbles. 

“Blow some big bubbles, Betty” 

They are like big balls. 

See the pretty blue one 

Baby likes to watch them. 




















School Notes 


THE New MusEuUM 
The old that of a 
sanctuary or refuge, a safe de- 
posit vault for curios, 


idea was 
rare or 


beautiful objects which might 
otherwise be lost or destroyed; 
the child or the ignorant visitor 
was tolerated rather than attract- 
ed; the curator was a keeper, not 
a teacher. The New 


Idea comes with the new spirit of 


Museum 


exhibition, which is to withdraw 
the dull and meaningless, and to 
hold a mirror up to nature in all 
its aspects, from the astronomic 
meteorites to the most animate 
bacteria. This New Museum Idea 
is a complete fulfillment of Fran- 
cis Bacon’s plan of education as 
outlined in his New Aflantis three 
hundred years ago. 

The 


ence, which during the past quar- 


growing museum influ- 
ter of a century has been espe- 


cially remarkable throughout the 


cities of the United States, is 
largely due to the recognition 


that the museum is not a conser- 
vative but a progressive educa- 
tional force; that it has a teach- 


ing quality of value peculiar to 
itself; that the museum succeeds 
if it teaches; fails partially if it 
merely amuses or interests peo- 
ple, and fails entirely if it simply 
mystifies. 

The new idea within the natur- 
al history museum is the educa- 
tional idea, and this is animated 
by what may be called its ethical 
sense, its sense of public duty, 
that the 
intelligence and 


its realization general 
welfare of the 
people are the prime reasons for 
that 
research, exhibition and publica- 


its existence; exploration, 
tion should all contribute to these 
ends; that to serve a community 
the museum should reach out to 
all parts of nature and must mas- 
ter what nature has to show and 
to teach. The museum will flour- 
ish if the high educational service 
of the city and state is inscribed 
over its portal and instilled in the 
mind of member of the 
staff, from the highest to the low- 
School, 


College, University and Museum, by 


every 
est.—Creative Education in 


Henry Fairfield Osborn. 
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A FILM LESSON ON THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 























EASTMAN Classroom 
Films VITALIZE School Work 


ECAUSE of their content, their construc- 
tion, and their manner of use, EASTMAN 
Cxiassroom Fits arouse a healthy, question- 
ing attitude in the pupil....an appetite for proj- 
ect work....a stimulation to further independent 
study. They VITALIZE SCHOOL WORK. 

These films embody teaching material of per- 
manent value...material which is interesting 
and thought-provoking. 

Practical educators coordinate it in such a 
way that it fits established curricula. Schools 
can use all or part of the ever growing supply 
of Eastman Classroom Films without in any way 


changing their courses of study. 


At the turn of an electric switch this materi- 
al flashes on the screen én the classroom. Without 
a break in the lesson the topic under discussion 
is illustrated, amplified, illuminated. The point 
is driven home with a clearness and forceful- 
ness attainable by no other means. 

By vitalizing established school courses— 
by furthering the existing aims of education 

EasTMAN CLaAssrooM Fits discharge the 
highest function of the motion picture. 


EASTMAN [TEACHING Fits, INc. 


Subsidiary of 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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RESEARCH IN VISUAL EDUCATION 


A bulletin entitled “Ten Years 
of Educational Research,” (pp. 
367) published by the Bureau of 
Educational Research, The Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and prepared 
by Walter S. Monroe, Charles W. 
Odell, M. E. Herriott, Max D. 
Engelhart, and Mabel R. Hull, 
has just arrived. Sixteen “worth- 
while” references are listed under 
the heading “Visual Education.” 


UNCLE SAM’s FARM 

The Quaker Oats Company an- 
mnounces the publication of Uncle 
Sam’s Farm, a map project which 
has been prepared for the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh grades, to be used in 
geography and social science classes. 

It consists of three parts: a large 
outline map of the United States, 
44x30 inches; a sheet of colored pic- 
tures of farm products, to be cut out 
and pasted in the states producing 
them; and a teacher’s guide contain- 
ing a few simple suggestions on its 
use. 

This project may be secured free 
of cost for school purposes; one is 
alloted to each class in the above sub- 
jects, within the grades mentioned. 

The map may be hung on the class- 
room wall or used on a large table, 
and there is sufficient activity involved 
to allow for the participation of all 
the members of a class. 

Teachers will find this latest publi- 
cation as helpful as the previous teach- 
ing aids which have come from the 
School Health Service of The Quaker 
Oats Company. It is visual instruc- 
tion of the ideal sort—a project to 
which we are delighted to give hearty 
endorsement. 


A number of posters, originally 
designed for some European rail- 
ways, may be secured at nominal 
prices from the Challenge Books 
and Pictures, Ltd., 24 Great Rus- 
sell St., Bloomsbury, W. C. 2, 


London. These posters are cop- 


ies of paintings done by promi- 
nent artists to stimulate interest 
in travel. Naturally the landscapes 
are frequently tinged with the 
imagination of the artist who has 
enriched the scene with “the ro- 
mance of the thing.” Might not 
this subtle appeal be occasionally 
stimulated in our geography 
classrooms thru the use of these 
colorful posters? 


An unusually interesting pictorias 
map, the first of its kind ever pub- 
lished, entitled “4-M” Pictorial Map 
of Washington, D. C., has just been 
brought out for free distribution by 
Maddux, Marshall, Moss and Mallory, 
Inc., operators of the “4-M” Hotels in 
the National Capital. Approximately 
100 illustrations of government and 
other buildings, museums, art galleries, 
statues and monuments, are grouped 
around a key map offering ready ref- 
erence to the exact location of every 
subject. A brief guide to all places of 
interest, with directions for reaching 
each place, is likewise provided. It is 
of special value to those going to 
Washington by automobile. 


“The Romantic Story of Silk” is the 
title of an attractive booklet published 
especially for use in schools. By men- 
tioning the Journal of Geography it 
may be obtained upon request from 
The Silk Association of America, 468 
Fourth avenue, New York. The story 
relates the discovery of silk weaving 
by the Chinese, probably 1700 B. C. 
Not until A. D. 555 did the secret of 
the process become known to Euro- 
peans. Pictures illustrate the various 
cycles in life of the silk worm and the 
processes by which its fiber is woven 
into silk. 


American Association of Museums, 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington, 
has published several brief lists of pic- 
ture and other exhibit material avail- 
ablee free or at low expense. 


Boy Scout Motion Pictures 
and Stereopticon Slides 
The Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York City, has published 
a list of films on subjects of interest to 
boy scouts, giving the distributor, rent- 
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al price or other-terms of distribution, 
and a brief summary of the content of 
In the booklet also are in- 
material on film 


each film. 
cluded reference 
sources, and data on slides and where 


they may be obtained. 


In compiling so helpful a collection 
of information the Boy Scouts of 
America have rendered a distinct 


service. 


Health Poster List 


Teachers and others engaged in 
health education will be interested in 
a 24-page pamphlet entitled “Health 
Poster List” with titles, publishers and 
prices, compiled by the National Health 
Library for the National Health Coun- 
cil, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. 

The organizations publishing health 
posters are listed alphabeticaily for 
easy reference, and under each is enum- 
erated the titles of posters available 
with sizes and 


each poster listed. Data on biblio- 


from each, prices of 
graphy on poster service are also in- 
cluded in this most helpful publication. 
It should be in the hands of every in- 


terested worker. 


Current Writings 


American Museum in School 


“The 


Service’—by George H. Sherwood, 
Curator-in-chief, Department of Public 
Education, American Museum of Nat- 
New York City, is the 


article in Childhood 


ural History, 
feature American 
for March, and the initial article of a 
series by members of the staff of the 
Education Department of the Museum. 
describes the 


Dr. Sherwood’s account 


work of the museum in nature study 
and social science, with the children of 
the city. A total of 643 schools were 
reached during the past year and close 


to 10,000,000 school children brought 
directly in contact with museum influ- 
ence. He describes the system under 
which this tremendous work is done— 
both in bringing museum service to the 
schools, and school children to the 


museum. 

In the same issue appears an article 
entitled, “Visual Aids in Beginning 
Reading,’ by Alice Kelcher, which is a 
fascinating and decidedly practical ac- 
count of the devices which have been 


worked out for primary grades. 
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Bell & Howell 
Filmo School Projector 57E with 45-50 
condenser, 250 watt, 5 ampere lamp, geared 
rewind and safety shutter. Price, with case, 
$205. Other models from $190. 


owing Ideas 
along the path of 


least resistance... 











made easter with the New BELL & HOWELL 
FILMO School Projector 


The eye is the open road to the mind 

the path of least resistance for new 
ideas. Modern educators are letting 
children find new pleasure in study 


and giving them a clearer understand 


ing of fundamentals with the aid of 


educational movies. 

The new Bell & Howell Filmo 57E 
School Projector was developed after 
intensive research by Bell & Howell 
engineers working with educators. It 
is specially designed and adapted to the 
modern technique of training minds. 

The watch-like accuracy and pre 
cision of all Bell & Howell equipment 
is the result of 22 years of experience 


as the leading manufacturers of pro 
fessional motion picture cameras and 
equipment for a majority of the 
world's greatest producers. The nine 
to-one shutter movement on the Filmo 
School Projector eliminates all eye 
strain and gives a steady, flickerless 
image of great brilliancy. Because of 
its great illuminating power this pro 
jector is equally at home in the small 
classroom or the larger assembly hall. 
It is easily carried about in its light- 
weight, compact carrying case. 
Anyone can operate the Filmo 
School Projector. Threading the 16mm. 
non-inflammable film and plugging 
into the nearest light socket take but 


BELL & HOWELL 
SAMO 


BELL & HOWELL CO. - Dept. E, 1815 Larchmont Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK HOLLYWOOD 


LONDON (B. & H. Co., Ltd.) 


Established 1907 


a moment. Then everything is ready 
to make History, Science or Literature 
assume a Closer and more vivid rela- 
tionship to everyday life. After the 
film has been started, the projector 
needs no further attention, allowing 
the teacher to approach the screen for 
a discussion of the pictures. 


Educational films on thousands of 
subjects are available from many 
sources for rental or for per- 
manent library purchase. 
Send the coupon for complete 
information on Educational 
Films and the interesting 
new booklet, “Filmo in 
Schools and Colleges.” 
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BELL & HOWELL CO. 
Dept. E, 1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please mail me your booklet, “‘Filmo in Schools 
and Colleges,’’ describing Bell & Howell equip- 
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Film Reviews 


The Story of the Newspaper 
HE New York Times has 
produced a three-reel film en- 
titled “The Making of a Grext 


1 


Newspaper” which begins w ith 











The Offices 


the gathering of news by cable, 
radio and telegraph from all parts 
of the globe and ends with the fin- 
ished paper in the hands of the 
reader. 

The film is 


so constructed as 














The Linotype 


to take the audience on a picto- 
rial tour step by step through the 
news department, the business 
department and the mechanical 
departments of the great New 
York Times plant. The picture 














The Presses 


is suited to high school classes 
which are studying the newspa- 
per and its makeup. It may be ob- 


tained by writing the Picture 
Service Corporation, 71 West 
23rd Street, New York City, or 
to The New York New 
York City. 


Times, 


In several recent issues various 
subjects from DeVry School 
Films have been reviewed. The 
following are films from others of 
the series: 

Posture (1 reel) From 
the series on Health and 
Hygiene, edited by Dr. 
sSenjamin C. Gruenberg, 
American Association for 


Medical Progress, and 
adapted for grades four to 
eight. 

The film lesson opens 


most attractively with a 
scene of West Point ca- 
dets on parade —an out- 
standing example, certain- 
ly, of perfect posture. 
The manner in_ which 
babies walk carries a les- 
son for adults in the 
proper position of the feet. 

The matter of correct shoes and 
the details of correct standing and 
sitting posture are vividly and 
simply outlined, and in each case 
corrective exercises are suggest- 
ed to eliminate defects in each of 
these essentials. 

The motive of the film is to cre- 
ate a desire for emulation of the 
essentials of correct posture which 
are shown as a means of attaining 
health, poise and attractiveness. 
the series 
“Armies of Health and Disease,” 


Other films in are 
Carriers,” “General 
“Food,” 
“Eyesight” 
Sisters.” 


“Disease 
Health Habits,” 
“Teeth,” 

3rothers 

Down at Our Pond (1 reel) 
From the Series on Nature Study, 
edited by Dr. G. Clyde Fisher of 


“Exer- 
cise,” and 


“Little and 


the American Museum of Natural 
History, for use in fourth to 
eighth grades. 

The subject matter of the reel 
deals particularly with the life 


— 





meen. 
First Aid, 
Habits,” in the course on Health and Hygiene. 
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history of toads and frogs, as well 
as their habits of eating. Other 
fascinating inhabitants are turtles 
and tortoises and several different 
sorts of snakes. 

For the mature 


more pupil 


there is material aplenty in the 
film for a careful study of the dif- 


ference between toad and frog 
spawn, and the various develop- 
ment stages of each. The feath- 


ery gills of the tadpole, the devel- 


4 


LS Kea “ 


- ~ 


~ 


from the film “General Health 


oping hind legs, the “searchlight” 
eyes of the frog and his method 
the 


of gathering in his dinner 


latter so swift an action that it is 


caught only by the sk otion 
camera—will prove teresting 


material for any class. 


Views of turtle eggs and var- 
ious interesting sidelights on 
snakes—how they devour their 
prey and how they remove their 
skin—furnish material for a study 
of typical reptiles, as the frog and 
toad served to illustrate the life 


history of typical amphibians 
With this reel, seventeen other 

subjects (each a single reel) com- 

prise the series on Nature Study. 


As 


guide and lesson plan accompan 


with other films, teacher’s 
ies the film. 

The Regeneration of David 
Hunt (4 Distributed by 
the Church and School 


Des 


reels). 


Film Ex- 


change, Moines, lowa, and 


Ideal Pictures Corporation, Chi- 
cago. 
been, hitherto, 


There have 
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very few films of feature length 


produced expressly for church 


and community use. The non- 


theatrical field as a whole has 
been forced to content itself with 
the theatrical 


by-products from 


market or with superannuated 
films that have had their day on 
theatrical screens. Such pictures 
must necessarily be only approx- 
imations to what is wanted in the 
growing field of 
side-the-theatre. 
This produced by 
Standard Motion Picture Serv- 


ice of Los Angeles, marks a dis- 


pictures—out- 


picture, 


tinct step in the right direction. 
It was made expressly for church 
and community audiences, in re- 
sponse to “a nation-wide demand 
from the churches for a dramatic 
picture having a practical moral 
aspect, vet retaining all the qual- 
ifications of a full length so-call 
ed theatrical production.” 


The story opens with David 


Hunt, 
Christian community, living hap- 


a respected member of a 


pily with his wife and two little 
daughters, Peggy, aged 7, and 


Baby, aged 3. Sudden reverses 


crush his faith in God and man, 
and he, with his little family, 
seeks the solitude of the moun- 


tain reserve as a forest-ranger. A 
kindly old hermit of the moun- 
tains, Peter (played by the veter- 
an screen 


actor, Joseph Swick- 


ard) befriends the children and 
their mother, and guards them 
from the forest animals, which 
are also his friends. But David’s 


enmity is aroused because Peter 
is an earnest preacher and is suc- 
funds to build a 
church in the wilderness. When 
Peter is attacked and robbed by 


cessfully raising 


an unknown thief, David is 
suspected, tried, and sent 
to prison. Escaping six months 
later, he hides in the for- 


ests near his home and witnesses 
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various scenes between the chil- 
dren, their mother and the fine 
old hermit. David’s heart is soft- 
ened, his faith returns, the real 
thief is discovered, and a restora- 
tion to happiness takes place. 

It is a thoroughly wholesome 
picture, intelligently made, and 
played by actors who, though not 
all professionally trained, give a 
and understanding per- 
formance. 


A New Bee Film 

HE Fifty-fifth Street Pla y- 

house in New York City is 
showing for an extended period a 
new film, “The Adventures of 
Maya,’ taken from Waldemar 
Bonsel’s book, “Maya, the Ad- 
ventures of a little Bee.” This 
film took four years to make and 
many of the scenes took hours to 
shoot. Six camera men were con- 
stantly employed in the produc- 
tion of this picture which is said 
to be a film classic on nature 
study. 
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Visual Education 


Used daily to supplement your regular class work, it will— 


increase your efficiency 

simplify your teaching 

increase interest among your students 
reduce failures 

improve the general average of your 


Visual Education enables you to actually illustrate every phase of the work of your regular 
Visual Education is NOT a separate subject but forms an important part of every class 
Spencer Visual Aids are simplest to use and the Spencer Filmslide Library contains over 45,000 


carefully selected educational pictures. 
Detailed data and expert assistance will be given you in using visual education in your work 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


SPENCER PENCER 
[BUFFALO | BUFFALO, N. Y. 
EES | New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Washington —TsA > 
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HE difference between suc- 
cess and failure in amateur 


film photography is not always 
the result of serious errors. It 
may be due to the cumulative ef- 
fect of many small mistakes. Ex- 
cellent results are secured by the 
amateur cinematographer 
pyramids his photographic suc- 


who 


cess by attention to the few de 
tails involved in using a movie 
camera. 

Critical focusing is fundamen- 
tal to good results. So long as 
pictures are made in good light 
with the lens stopped down, and 
when the distance from the cam- 
era to the subject is over twenty- 
five feet, unless the focusing is 
neglected entirely the chances are 
that the resulting pictures will be 
sharp. 

But as the subject moves near- 
er to the camera more care must 
be taken in focusing. If the light 
is poor and the lens diaphram 
must be opened up, correspond- 
ingly more care must be taken. 
An tape 
makes a sure way of determining 
the setting for the focusing scale. 
The alternative to actual 
urement of distance is the use of 
a range finder. 
excellent ones on the market that 
make it possible for one to meas- 
ure distances rapidly and accu- 
rately. Range finders have one 
advantage over the tape line and 
that is that the photographe1 
may get the without 
moving from his position. He 
merely sights through the range 
finder’s sight and reads the dis- 


inexpensive measure 


meas- 


There are many 


distance 


AMATEUR FILM MAKING 


Conducted by DwicHt R. FURNEsS 


Director of Publicity. Methodist Episcopal Board of Education 


Don’t Overlook Details 


tance of the scale. 

Exposure also plays an impor- 
tant part in results 
with reversible film, 
photographic materials have an 


especially 
although 


astounding range of latitude. The 
shutter exposure in cine’ cameras 
is fixed so that it may be varied 
only by adjustment of the lens 
opening. Variable speed cameras 
introduce an exposure factor that 
must be compensated, but these 
cameras are the exception in 
amateur work. 

Exposure depends primarily oa 
the light, the nature of the sub- 
distance from the 


ject, and its 


camera. For determining expo- 


sure a reliable exposure meter is 


invaluable. There are many 


types, and one is more than re- 


compensed in selecting one by a 
careful study of the principles. 
The amateur using reversible 
film is fortunate in that his pro- 
cessing is done in automatic ma- 
chines that produce uniform re- 
sults and so relieve him of the 
technical difficulty of developing 
Those who wish 


and printing. 


and have the aptitude may of 


course develop and finish their 


own films but that is a long 


story. 

The use of panchromatic hlm 
and the caretul selection ot color 
hiters will in many cases improve 


a subject. The use of a yellow 


filter in front of the lens while in- 


creasing the exposure two or 


three times in most cases i1m- 


proves the picture on the screen. 


The amateur film maker who 


is careful in the fundamentals of 


CEORREERET OER OEOEREREEERREREERECEEEECE GREY teeeeenreneees | 


line is likely also to be careful in 
plan- 

and 
making sure that his camera is 
The taking of 
movies is so simple that it is easy 
details that 
add so immeasurably to the final 


selecting his point of view, 


ning the action in scenes, 


steady. amateur 


to overlook the small 


results. 


Photographic Ingenuities 
ECESSITY has _ mothered 
many inventions born of 
photographic emergencies. 

Not so long ago a movie man 
went out on a job and on arrival 
at the scene of action found that 
he had no take-up spool in his 
Fortunately the can in 

film came was sealed 

This he used to tape 
the end of theleader ontothetake- 
up spindle on which the 
tv spool should have gone. 
running sufficient of the 
through the camera to make sure 
the film was holding he put the 


camera. 
which his 
with tape. 


emp- 
After 


leader 


cover on the camera and proceed- 
ed to take the picture 
Another newsreel man vas 


out to photograph a 
He found on arrival at the 
where it was to take place 

1 


sent 
ding. 
hotel 
that he had left his winding key 
at home. Glancing around the 
hotel room for something he 
might use for winding his camera 
he spied a doorknob. This he re- 
moved by taking out the screw 
with a pocket screwdriver. On 
trial he found that the corners of 
the square shank would have to 
be rounded before it would fit 
the camera. Borrowing a file from 
the hotel janitor he filed the cor- 
ners while carefully hiding the 
identity of the knob in his hand 
This makeshift winding key saved 
the day and supplanted the reg- 
ular key in the camera man’ 


atfections. 


prem meer 
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The S.hool Journey 
(Concluded from page 134) 


is thirty-three and one film 
projector has been supplied by 


Education for th 


Leba- 


the Board of 
use of the teachers in the 
non public schools. 
Teachers are asked to look 
through this list of films to see 
which of them are adaptable to 
the work of their particular grade 
or subject. A monthly schedule 
will be maintained in the office of 
the Superintendent of Schools so 
that film rolls and the projector 
can move over the city as widely 
and profitably as possible. Teach- 
asked to make 
quests in person at the time of the 
held 


by the principal or by the super- 


ers are their re- 


regular meetings which are 


intendent. In this manner it may 


be possible to adjust the route 


which the film rolls and the pro- 
jector take over the city to bring 


about its greatest usefulness. lf 


the demand upon this type of 


visual expressional contact, is 
great enough, other projectors 


will probably be supplied for 


classroom use. Teachers who 


have never before made use of 


outside contacts, film roll libra- 


ries, or picture collections, as a 


part of their regular class 


may need some time to adjust 


themselves to the possibilities of 
this supplementary educational 
activity. It is therefore much bet- 
ter that only the teachers who un- 
derstand the purposes and meth- 
ods by which this work can be 


done should use it extensively 


during this first half year. They 
will be able to test the use of it 
part of the 

that 
move from the practice of 
this 


definite school 


as a 
curriculum so we may re 
material the stigma which 
has accompanied the so-called 


magic-lantern show. 


The Educational Value of Mo- 
tion Pictures 


Concluded from page 138) 
to the nature of the subject, such 
as Science, Industry, Agriculture, 
History, Civics, Geography, Lit- 
erature, Nature Study, Astrono- 


my, Safety, Vocational Guidance, 


Physical Education, and a num- 
ber of others. 
Such film as The Yale Chroni- 


cles, Pathe’s Educational and His- 


1 


Holmes 


torical Series, Burton 

Travelogues, those to be found 
in Ford’s Educational Library 
and ones prepared by. different 
United States Government De- 


partments areillustrative of 


splendid aterial. 


educational m 
Examples of the second class, 
(educational but not primarily 
so) may be found in such pictures 
as: The Covered Wagon, Tale of the 


I ittle Lord Fauntleroy, 


Dorotl ernon of Haddon Hall, 
Scaramouche, America, Robin Hood, 
The TI »f Bagdad and The Pony 
Expr 


In the third class (primarily re- 


nal) we find such pictures 


17 — 
as: Resurrection, Is Your Daughter 


. 7 - . ry 
Sate, Loves of Carmen, Hero fora 


Night, Two Arabian Knights, Chin- 
ese Parrot, American Beauty, The 


amulle. Cradle Snatchers, 


Crow ( 
Night of Love, Flesh and the Devil 
and Lost at the Front 

It may be stated that such pic- 
tures as these are void of educa- 


little 


so swamped 


tional value or that what 
truth is depicted 1s 
1 negative influences as to pre- 
showing to children. 

It may be said that there is edu- 
child and 


\ alue both tol 


Cx O!1 
adult motion pictures. Whether 
or not these values are absorbed 
by either or both difficult to 
dete ine Education results 
fluence re not always tan- 
cible. We do know, however, 
th er motion pictures, in 
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the hands of competent educators, 
are of inestimable benefit in ¢du- 
Those directing visual 
education fields must be 
stantly vigilant in their selection 
and distribution of film and the 
individual teacher must never for- 
get that the film does not relieve 
her of one whit of her burden and 
responsibility in directing arous- 


cation. 
con- 


ed intellects—rather she must re- 
member that it adds to her re- 
sponsibility. With a definitely 
proper attitude on the part of 
those at the helm we may expect 
great development in the use, in 
education, of the most modern de- 
velopment in an ancient art. 


Foreign Notes 
(Concluded from page 140) 
psychological or national preju- 
dice. Fool-proof text books and 
films would insure a general level 
of attainment; all children would 
benefit from modern develop- 
With her traveling cine- 
mas Russia has been the first to 
profit, although America has 


ments. 


made experiments; but in Ameri- 
ca, as in England, “nothing must 
be shown that is linked to the vi- 
tal facts of life, or if these are 
mentioned they must be rigidly 
with an obsolete 
In Russia 


in accordance 
hypocritical tradition. . 
everything is begun, if possible, 
from a fundamental basis—birth, 
death, actual events of life—and, 
as far as possible, all medical and 
scientific knowledge is presented 
in the films so that everybody 
who wishes may keep in touch 
with new discoveries.” 

Education is the ability to prof- 
it by the new, the ability to dis- 
criminate. 

Finally Bryher quotes conclu- 
sively the case of Professor Bear 
who bound that a novice could 
learn to pack boxes of chocolates 
more efficiently in four days of 
training than someone who had 
moddled on with old methods for 

ix months. 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Where the commercial firms—whose activities have an important bearing on progress in the visual field— 
are free to tell their story in their own words. 
necessary space limitations, such material as seems to have most informational and news value to our readers 
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E hardly have to seek our educa- 
It comes to us! Me- 
Twentieth 


tion now. 
chanical invention of the 
Century not only brings us learning, but 
brings it in a way that we can easily 
digest. This must be so for a genera- 
tion who literally run while they read. 
That explains why we must make use 
of these means—radio and motion pic- 
tures, to improve our minds, as well as 
merely to entertain us. 

Many of us can remember the early 
days of the “nickel show”—our first ac- 
quaintance with motion pictures back 
in the days when entertainment and en- 
tertainment only, was the object of their 
being. We didn’t ask much of motion 
pictures then—and we didn’t get much 
either—unless it was the thrill 
from something new. 

Our five cents entitled us to sit in 
an old store building—all seats on a 
level—w ith flickering, blinding films, 
dragging their jerky way through sto- 
ries that were quite impossible to follow. 
One hardly cared what it was all about. 
There it was, the miracle itself, of 
moving pictures ! 

It wasn’t long before the five-cent 
movie cost us thirty cents—only it be- 
came an article worth thirty 
Stories told in 
spacious auditoriums—even music of a 
kind! When all the wiles of marble 
halls and splendid orchestras were add- 
ed to the attraction, the public gladly 
paid the price of glamour and_ still 
thought of movies only as an entertain- 
ment. 


usual 


cents! 


several reels—more 


But there were others who foresaw 
another use for the motion picture! 
And from those visions a mighty edu- 
cational force has been produced. It 
operates, not in the school alone, but in 
the home and the industrial field. 

Supposing ‘you were selling tractors 
and wished to tell the story of their 


Editor’s Note—Excerpts from a recent 
radio lecture delivered over WMAQ. Chicago. 


“Visual Education” 
J. H. McNass 
President, Bell & Howell Company 


power! To see is always to believe, 
and yet a tractor can’t be carried in a 
brief case to be put on exhibition. But 
just as 
Industry 


the modern salesman surely 
takes his tractor with him! 
has seen the value of the small projector 
and the movie film, to make a living 
story that will sell the goods. 

And so does modern education find 
it—the best way in the world “to sell 
the goods” to growing minds. 

Yale University, a symbol of all that 
is best in education, has sponsored a 
series of films to be used in connection 
with the “book teaching” of history: 
The Chronicles of Photo- 
plays. What a monumental work! 

Imagine the opportunity of the mod- 
ern school boy who can sail the un- 
known seas with Christopher Columbus 
and glimpse with him the shadowy 
shore of a New World, (will he ever 
forget any part of that adventure or 


America 


the facts surrounding it,)—who can ex- 
perience the hardships of the early col- 
onists in wresting a foothold from a 
wilderness,—who can answer the alarm 
drum and Minute 
Men at Lexington and Concord,—who 
Con- 
Inde- 


assemble with the 


second Continental 
the Declaration of 


can see the 
gress adopt 
pendence, and view the subsequent ex- 
citement in Philadelphia—who can 


campaign with General Washington, ex- 


plore wtih Daniel Boone,—who can 
know General Grant and at the same 
time understand General Lee: both 


present in a picture without a hint of 
prejudice to obstruct his knowledge. 

And so it goes through a long list! 
Absolute attention to detail has re-cre- 
ated the scenes and people as they really 
were, so that Johnny lives in historical 
yesterdays,—so vivid that he can’t for- 
get them. 

This is the real reason for the educa- 
The 
time is not far distant when only a list 


tional success of motion pictures! 


of those schools not using visual educa- 


ts glad 
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tional methods will excite any curiosity 
whatever. 

For not only have leading educators 
added motion pictures to their curricu- 
la, but they have also thrown open their 
schools to experimental and research 
work, to determine the relative value of 
motion pictures compared to oral in- 
struction methods. 

And what that may mean to children 
of the future! We can hardly appreci- 
ate the extent of developments to be 
made possible by such _ beginnings! 
Looking backward from the future, it 
will all seem a simple step—the world 
at last awakened to the opportunities 
tied up in motion pictures! 

But in those days when we paid our 


nickel for a one-reel feature, secretly 


hoping our respected fellow citizens 
would never find us out,—we certainly 
failed to sense the motion picture future 
that we have lived to see. Did we sus- 
pect that in another twenty years, there 
would be regular film libraries from 
which could be rented the very film best 
suited to our needs? 

Undoubtedly our public libraries were 
equally unforeseen in the world’s first 
astonishment at printed words! 

But do we yet realize the marvelous 
use for movies in the home? Of course, 
there are that 
the great volume of orders for equip- 
ment that manufacturers- 
Mothers and fathers, as well as school 
teachers, can appreciate the simplicity 
pro- 


many do, according to 


pour in on 


of such equipment.—A compact 
jecting machine, removed from its case 
—a plug going into a light socket—a 
of threading the 


thrill of 


few simple motions 


fire-safe film, and then the 


home-made movies! 
daughters are 


Your sons and 


the “stars’—your home life of today 


own 


perpetuated for all the family genera- 
tions yet to come! Incidently, some of 


the best “still lifes” possible, have been 
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DeVry 
School Films 


Help Eliminate Cost of Repeaters in School 


¥ IS estimated that one out 
of every ten school children 
does not pass into the next 
grade. This represents a tre- 
mendous yearly cost to schools. 














flammable stock. Available at 
purchase or on reasonable ren- 
tal basis. Send coupon for fur- 
ther information and sample 
lesson guide. Mention course. 


Eight Complete Courses 
Now Available 


F. S. Wythe, Editor-in-Chief 


Study—18 Lessons 


Much of this repeater cost 
could be saved. Large num- 
bers of children who fail ar 
merely slow to grasp oral or Meties 
text instruction. 





In schvol and churen, the pro 
jector most often used is a De 
Vry. Light in weight, complete- 
ly self-contained, easy to carry 
and simple to operate. The 
famous DeVry Type “E” is th 
favorite projector the world 
over. No previous experience is 
necessary for operation. The 
DeVry threads in a moment and 
ho'ds 1.000 ft. of standard 2° 
mm. film. It projects a full 
size pic‘ure as clear and sharp 
as those you see in the theatre 





The New DeVry 16 mm. Pro- 
jector a marvel of compact sim- 
plicity. It is smaller and has 
fewer working parts than any 
other projector of equal quality 
Many schools are now using one 
or more of these new DeVrys 
for classroom or _ tIlaboratory 
work. Price only $95.00. 


With DeVry 
School Films, school motion 
pictures properly planned by 
educators, these same pupils 
marks can be raised 24%. Ex- 
periments sanctioned by the 
National Education Associa- 
tion bear out this truth on edu- 
cational film values. 


Children acquire facts easily 
with DeVry School Films when 
similar text book instruction 
alone is unfruitful. These films 
are of peculiar benefit to back- 
ward children. Dull intellects 
are quickened, powers of at- 
tention and understanding are 
increased. 


DeVry School Films, pre- 
pared by educators, are defi- 
nitely correlated with courses 
of study. Lesson guides ac- 
company all films. These en- 
able any teacher to make effec- 
tive presentation. Films are in 
35 or 16 mm. widths, non-in- 


QRS-DeVry Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 1900 


333 N. Michigan Ave. 


New York 


CHICAGO 


San Francisco 


By Dr. C. Clyde Fisher, 
American Museum of Natural History 
American Statesmen—6 Lessons...................... 
By Jas. A. Fitzpatrick 
Citizenship—12 Lessons By C. A. Stebbins 
Formerly with U. S. Bureau of Education 
World Geography—9 Lessons 
By DeForest Stull, Columbia University 
Vocational Guidance—9 Lessons 
By Fred C. Smith 
Harvard University 
General Science—9 Lessons 
St atonal By Dr. Morris Meister 
Health and Hygiene—9 Lessons 
By Dr. Benj. C. Gruenberg 
Director American Association of Medical 
Progress 
Electricity—12 Lessons 


ORS-DeVry Corporation / . 
ror 
131 W. 42nd St., C$ 
_ 
New York, N. Y. Vs / 
Dept. D-5 ve 5 
yr? , 
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Please address 188 at 
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WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF STANDARD MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PORTABLE PROJECTORS 
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taken from these unposed action pic- 
tures. 

And then in the home, the film li- 
brary of educational as well as enter- 
tainment films can mean so much! You 
choose your cwn subject,—become your 
own censor and have the best movies :n 
the world unrolled before you, in your 
easy chair at home—while you hear the 
world’s best music from your radio. 

Who would have thought of such a 
scene just twenty years ago? Today we 
take it quite for granted! 

Twenty years from now writers may 
condense their novels into twenty min- 
utes for the radio, as has been predict- 
ed. Libraries of films may have an im- 
portance equal to libraries of books! 
And in the schools, visual education 
covering every subject, will have made 
this game of learning attractive and its 
content far richer than it ever could 
have been in the past. 

Such is the vision opening to us, now 
that motion pictures have been made 
the property of schools and homes, as 
well as entertainment palaces. 








A DIGNIFIED PLACE OF 
RESIDENCE in A SOCIALLY 
CORRECT NEIGHBORHOOD 


( weg 


Ideal lor Women with Children. 
ae Close to the Fifth Ave 
Shoppin 1g District 


NEW YORK 


A MINUTE FROM CENTRAL PARK 
CONVENIENT TRANSPORTATION 
TO EVERY WHERE 
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Free Motion Picture Films 

NNOUNCEMENT is re 
A ceived from James C. Muir 
& Company, 10 S. 18th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., of several mo- 
tion pictures which may be se- 
cured from them for the payment 
of transportation charges. 

The Story of Switzerland Cheese. 
This one reel film (standard 
width) has been especially ar- 
ranged for school use and shows 
native festivals, mountain scenes, 
pictures of children and _ their 
milk carts with dogs as the mo- 
tive power and the different steps 
that enter into the making of 
cheese. It is accompanied by a 
booklet giving a great deal of in- 
formation for the teacher’s use. 

Anthracite Coal. This film out- 
lines the formation of coal and 
describes the mining and produc- 
tion of coal for various markets. 
Animated drawings have been 
used to illustrate the processes in 
the formation of coal from the 
early forests down to the time 
when the glaciers destroyed a 
great portion of the coal deposits. 
In the portion of the film de- 
voted to the mining and produc- 
tion of coal, animated drawings 
have been used alternating with 
actual views of the mining and 
production processes in order to 
simplify the attainment of a clear 
and accurate conception of this 
great industry. 

New York’s 
This new film in one reel, pic- 
tures the building of the new 
subway in New York City. Not 
only are the actual building oper- 
ations shown but pictures show- 
ing the amount of earth and rock 
moved in an undertaking of this 
type are portrayed in a manner 
interesting to the student. The 
length of trackage is visualized 
by map pictures as if a one track 
line were extended from New 
York to the Mid-West. 


Newest Subway. 
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Woodmen in Motion Pictures 


The Modern Woodmen of 
America have had made a 
three-reel motion picture which 
features the society’s sanatorium 
for the treatment of its tubercu- 
lous members. The title of the 


picture is “The Man Who Won.” 


Theatrical Film Reviews 
(Concluded from page 146) 
[167] NED McCOBB’S DAUGHTER 
( Pathe) 

An indifferent translation of a 
recent stage play, with Irene Rich 
and George Barraud badly mis- 
cast, and Robert Armstrong’s por- 
trait of a soft-hearted bootlegger 
as the outstanding performance. 
A number of inconsistencies in 
direction spoil the general effect. 
(Silent) (See Film Estimates for 
January.) 


[168] THE WILD PARTY 
( Paramount) 
Clara Bow. She talks, goes to 
college, makes eyes at the new 
professor, gets mixed up (purely 
by accident) with some wicked 
bootleggers, is rescued by the 
professor, is expelled from school, 
weeps (out loud), starts home, is 
pursued by the professor, 
falls into his arms. Not a 
particularly auspicious talkie 
debut for the popular Clara. The 
story is hopelessly silly, and the 
dialog, consequently, nothing to 
write home about. Frederick 
March, recruited from the stage, 
is under a bad handicap from the 
start. (All talking) (See Film Esti- 
mates for I pril.) 


[169] DAWN 
(Herbert Wilcox Production) 

A fine and unprejudiced narra- 
tive of the life of Edith Cavell, 
her activities during the world 
war, her trial, and execution. The 
production is English and aside 
from Sybil Thorndike who is su- 
perb as the courageous nurse, the 
cast is unknown to this reviewer. 
If you have enough perspective 
on the late conflict to view this 
dispassionately, you will find it 
well worth while. (Silent) 
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FOR THE Bee 
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: ; HE effectiveness of all motion pic- 
, tures depends very largely upon the 

projector, and in the school espe- 
cially, it is important that no defects in projection 
distract the pupils’ attention from the lessons flashed 
on the screen. 


The Acme Motion Picture Projector, although com- 
pact in size, is a well built machine and can be de- 
pended upon to give a bright, clear, and flickerless pic- 
ture. It is particularly suitable for school use because 
of its adaptability, simplicity of operation and sturdi- 
ness. Equally valuable in large school auditoriums and 
in small school classrooms, it may be plugged in any 
light socket or if there is no electricity, operated with 
the Acme Portable Generator attached to any auto- 
mobile. 





The showing of a typical educational film in your 
school will convince you of the superiority of the new 
Improved Acme Projector. The free demonstration 
will be held at your convenience. 


Send for free booklet - N4 
ACME DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR CORPORATION 





) —ee, 90 Gold Street New York City Baers 
S E N D F O R B 0 OK... f° 
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CURRENT EVENT PICTURES 


Visualized Current Events 
Department of Visual Instruction 
Illustrated Current News 

New Haven, Conn. 


DEVELOPING and PRINTING 


Worldscope Motion Pictures 
111 W. 18th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


FILMS 


Bell & Howell Co. = 
‘815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III 
(See advertisement on page 151) 


Carlyle Ellis 4 4 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 
Producer of Social Service Films 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on Outside Back Cover) 


Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y 


(See advertisement on page 149) 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. _ 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. | 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III 


International Harvester Co. 
606 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 129) 


Dr. Thos. B. McCrum 
4144 Charlotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Producer and Distributor of 
Dental Health Films 


Pinkney Film Service Co. 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
1111 Center St., Chicago, Ill. 


(See advertisement on page 157) 


Ray-Bell Films, Inc. 
817 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Herman Ross Enterprises 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 


Rowland Rogers Productions 
74 Sherman St. at Harris Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
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CHURCH AND SCHOOL 
FILM EXCHANGE 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Censored Motion Pictures 











Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


(See advertisement on Inside Back Cover) 


Spiro Film Corporation 
161-79 Harris Ave., 
coe, nN. f. 


Long Island 


United Cinema Co. 
130 W. 46th St., 


United Projector and Films Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


New York City. 


Visual Education Service, Inc. 
Carmel, Monterey County, Cal. 


Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau 
120 W. 41st St., New York City 
1111 Center St., Chicago, II! 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
1111 Center St., Chicago, Ill 


(See advertisement on page 157) 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
and SUPPLIES 


International Projector Corp. 
Acme Division, 90 Gold St., New 
York City. 
(See advertisement on page 159 
Bell & Howell Co. 


1815 Larchmont Ave., 
(See advertisement 


Chicago, Ill. 


ym page 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Il. 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
1111 Center St., Chicago, II 
(See advertisement on page 157) 
Safety Projector Co. 
Duluth, Minn. 


Chas. M. Stebbins Picture Supply Co. 
1818 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 


United Cinema Co. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


United Projector and Film Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SCREENS 


Acme Metallic Screen Co. 
New Washington, Ohio. 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


HERE THEY ARE! 


A Trade Directory for the Visual Field 


Sims Visual Music Co. 
Quincy, II. 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City. 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


Keystone View Co. 
Me adville, Pa. 


See advertisement or 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sims Views Music Co. 
Quincy, Ill 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III 
(See advertisement on Inside Back Cover 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y 


(See uivertisement 


Visual Education Service, Inc. 
Carmel, Monterey County, Cal 


STEREOGRAPHS ; 
SCOPES 


nd STEREO- 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa 


(See advertisemer 


Visual Education Service, Inc. 
Carmel, Monterey County, Cal. 


STEREOPTICONS and OPAQUE 
PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
1111 Center St., Chicago, Ill. 


(See advertisement on page 15 


Sims Visual Music Co. 
Quincy, II. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on Inside Back Cover) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 
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Interested Class Rooms -£ager Listeners 
This New Economical Method Helps leacherand Pupil 








‘ 






















Set is an up-to-the-minute teaching tool that awakens class 
room interest, makes pupils grasp ideas more quickly—simplifies 
your teaching problems. Here is exactingly edited, skillfully ar- 
ranged, carefully constructed illustration for countless lesson pre- 
sentations. Endorsed by leading educators — used in thousands of 
modern schools. 


= ‘ ¥. ‘i d Bee ej 
| NO 
| New and in step with modern teaching practice. A 
| Old proved the country over. The S. V. E. Picturol “i 1 


The S. V. E. Picturol Set, a light weight, scientifically designed, simpli- 

fied projector with screen and pictured films of your own selection in a 
wide, professionally selected range of subjects. Picturol service brings 
you still pictures that can be projected serially from strips of standard— 
non-inflammable film— instead of heavy fragile glass lantern slides. Easier 
operation, a wider variety of subjects, infallible continuity—and a library 
of subjects easily assembled and maintained. With each film subject comes 
an elaborate syllabus—a lesson plan prepared by authorities to 
make it easy for you to explain each picture in detail. 


Get all the facts. Know the number of ways in which this economical Pic- 
turol Set can make your teaching easier and more successful. 





S. V. E. Motion Pictures—For those schools operating 
Motion Picture Machine, we carry a comprehensive line of 
S. V. E. Motion Pictures. Produced under the supervision 
of committees composed of well known heads of their respec 
tive departments, quick selection may be made from any one 
of our libraries maintained from coast to coast. 
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Send the Coupon Today 


SOCIETY POR 
VISUAL EDUCATION 


Manufacturers, Producers and Distributors of Visual Aids 
327 S. LA SALLE ST., Dept. E.S. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


° SS 


o 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., 

Dept. E.S. 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: Please send me full details of your 

special offer on standard S.V.E. Picturol Pro- . 

( ) Check here for catalog of School film mo- | 
. 
a 


tion picture subjects. 
Name , go. axeivase sae 
Pe a ee eee eee 


City > osoe BR iio nreciene 
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PROTECTION 
specify 
EASTMAN 
SAFETY 


FILM 


The use of safety film when there is no enclosing 
booth practic ily eliminates fire hazard. Insurance 
underwriters consequently specify that only safety 
film be projected under these conditions...... By 
fulfilling this simple requirement you protect your 
buildin And—far more important—you protect 
your audience Specify prints on Eastman safety 
stock, and make it a point to look for the words 


**EKastman”’ ‘‘Kodak’”’ *‘Safety”’ ‘‘Film”’ throughout 


the margin of every reel before projecting it. 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 

















